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A  SCHOOL  OF  PHILOSOPHY  AND  APPLIED 
ETHICS. 

BY  FELIX  .ADLER.  PILD. 

It  is  proposed  to  found  in  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  a  school  for  the  scientific  teaching  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Ethics,  and  the  History  of  Religion.  The  need  for  such 
an  institution  and  its  objects  are  briefly  set  forth  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement,  to  which  attention  is  earnestly  invited. 

The  school  is  intended  to  afford  to  the  moral  teachers  of  the 
community  the  opportunity  of  fitting  themselves  adequately 
for  their  future  vocation.  The  training  afforded  by  the  theo¬ 
logical  seminaries,  as  at  present  constituted,  has  long  ceased 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  age.  The  seminaries  are 
deficient  in  two  important  particulars :  they  are  unfriendly  to 
intellectual  liberty,  and  they  e.xclude  from  their  curriculum 
many  branches  of  knowledge  e.ssential  to  the  proper  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  moral  and  religious  teacher. 

I.  The  student  who  enters  a  theological  seminary  is  in  a 
manner  pledged  beforehand  to  arrive  at  certain  conclusions. 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  teaching  and  the  subtler  influence 
of  the  student’s  environment  are  calculated  to  direct  his 
thoughts  into  certain  channels,  to  seduce  him  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  those  peculiar  doctrines  in  whose  interest  the  semi¬ 
nary  is  maintained.  Theology  rests  on  a  basis  of  philo.sophy, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental  philosophical  problems 
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is  therefore  unavoidable  in  any  theological  school ;  but  in  in¬ 
stitutions  with  a  distinct  dogmatic  bias  such  discussions  can 
neither  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  nor  impartial.  In  some 
schools  the  great  modern  .systems  of  philosophical  thought 
are  almost  entirely  ignored ;  in  others  the  e.xposition  of  these 
systems  is  indeed  permitted,  but  is  apt  to  be  strangely  dis¬ 
colored  by  prejudice  and  misconception.  Now,  it  is  evidently 
unfair  to  the  student  that  the  principles  of  Spencer  and  Schop¬ 
enhauer,  for  in.stance,  should  be  expounded  by  men  who  are 
confessedly  the  bitter  enemies  of  these  thinkers.  The  state¬ 
ments  of  such  opponents  cannot  be  fair.  The  opportunities 
of  the  .student  to  sift  the  evidence,  to  test  the  weight  of  the 
opposing  arguments,  cannot  be  complete,  and  intellectual 
liberty  cannot  thrive  under  such  conditions.  The  school  of 
philosophy  is  intended  to  make  a  new  departure  by  removing 
all  such  unnatural  restrictions.  The  .school  will  be  pledged  to 
no  particular  philosophy  and  committed  to  no  particular  views 
of  religion.  Its  cardinal  principle  will  be  that  all  the  great 
systems,  especially  of  modern  thought,  shall  be  represented, 
not  by  their  enemies,  but,  as  far  as  po.ssible,  by  their  adherents. 
Thus  the  philosophy  of  Spencer  will  be  taught  by  a  Spen¬ 
cerian,  the  utilitarian  philo.sophy  of  Mill  by  a  Utilitarian,  etc. 
And  as  regards  the  .students,  no  questions  touching  their  re¬ 
ligious  belief  are  to  be  asked,  and  no  pledge  of  any  sort  is  to 
be  exacted.  The  school  will  not  propagate  any  set  of  con¬ 
victions,  but  will  .seek  to  give  so  broad  and  careful  presenta¬ 
tion  of  philosophic  opinions  that  the  .students  may  freely 
arrive  at  clear  and  well-matured  convictions  of  their  own. 
The  assumption  that  any  board  of  college  trustees  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  decide  that  certain  opinions  are  true  and  that  others 
are  fal.se  must  be  given  up.  The  method  of  artificially  pro¬ 
tecting  the  truth,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  truth,  against 
contact  with  error  should  give  place  to  the  nobler  plan  of 
inviting  the  different  sy'stems  of  thought  to  enter  into  free 
competition  with  one  another,  in  the  expectation  that  that 
which  is  intrinsically  the  strongest  will  prevail,  and  that  a 
higher  and  larger  form  of  truth  will  be  the  outcome  of  this 
conflict  of  ideas. 
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2.  The  theoloffical  seminaries  exclude  many  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  essential  to  the  proper  equipment  of 
moral  and  religious  teachers.  The  gravity  of  this  defect  will 
he  apparent  to  any  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  curriculum  of  our  seminaries,  even  the  most  advanced. 
We  now  proceed  to  give  an  outline  sketch  of  the  scheme  of 
.studies  as  projected  for  tlie  new  institution  : 

The  school  will  be  divided  into  three  departments, — the 
Department  of  Philosophy,  the  Department  of  the  Science  of 
Religion,  and  the  Department  of  Applied  PThics.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Philosophy  will  include  lectures  upon  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  History  of  Philosophy’,  Logic,*  P.sychology’,  and  The¬ 
ories  of  Ethics.  Classes  will  be  formed  for  the  critical  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  chief  works  of  the  great  masters  of  philosophy. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Science  of  Religion  lectures  will 
be  delivered  on  the  histoiy  of  the  great  religions,  understand¬ 
ing  thereby  the  religions  of  the  Chinese,  Egyptians,  Hindoos, 
Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Mohammedans,  as  well  as 
Christianity  and  Judaism.  The  comparative  method  will  be 
applied  to  the  study’  of  the  evolution  of  religious  doctrines, 
of  religious  institutions  (such  as  the  monastic  orders),  of  re¬ 
ligious  ceremonies,  and  the  like.  The  manife.stations  of  the 
religious  principle  in  man  present  problems  of  the  highest 
intere.st  to  the  historian  and  the  philosopher;  but  unfortu¬ 
nately' when  considered  at  all  they  have  too  often  been  treated 
in  a  partisan  spirit,  with  a  view  of  exalting  some  one  religion 
at  the  expense  of  others.  They  should  be  inv’cstigated  in  the 
purely’  objective  spirit  of  science.  Classes  will  also  be  formed 
for  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  ancient.s — the 
Bible,  Koran,  Vedas,  etc. — in  the  original.  P'ven  the  modern 
teacher  of  religion  will  undoubtedly’  gain  in  depth  and  insight 
by  penetrating  to  the  original  sources  of  some  of  the  principal 
religious  .sy.stems  that  have  ruled  the  world. 


*  There  is  at  i)resem  a  ijrowiiif;  interest  in  wh.at  may  l>e  called  the  New  Logic 
among  men  of  science.  I’rofessor  Helmholtz  h.as  delivered  lecture.s  on  the  logi¬ 
cal  principles  underlying  the  sciences  in  the  University  of  Berlin;  I’rofes.sor 
Wundt,  in  a  work  recently  published,  discusses  the  logical  foundations  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  physics,  chemistry,  etc. 
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The  Department  of  Applied  Kthics  will  embrace  (^/)  Edu¬ 
cation,  (/;)  Economics,  (r)  Practical  Reforms. 

{a)  Education. — The  moral  teacher  is  to  be  pre-eminently 
an  educator, — an  educator  of  the  people  as  well  as  of  young 
children.  13ut  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  hardly  one 
out  of  a  hundred  of  our  moral  teachers  has  maile  a  special 
study  of  methods  of  education.  The  wretched  methods  which 
usually  prevail  in  our  Sunday-schools  area  striking  commen¬ 
tary  on  this  singular  defect  in  the  training  of  the  clergy.  I  he 
history  of  education,  the  results  ot  pedagogic  experience,  as 
laid  down  in  the  works  of  the  best  modern  writers  on  the 
subject, — Rou.sseau,  Pestalozzi,  Ficebel,  Diesterweg,  (i.  E. 
Herbart,  and  others, — should  receive  the  earnest  attention  of 
the  future  teacher  of  morality  and  religion.  In  the  fulfilment 
of  his  vocation  he  will  have  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  of  educational  problems,  that  of  the  right  moral  and 
religious  education  of  the  young,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to 
solve  this  problem  at  all  satisf.ictorily  unless  he  be  well  versed 
in  the  general  principles  on  which  the  growing  sri<.nce  of 
pedagogy  is  based. 

[b)  Econouiics. — The  importance  ot  a  more  complete  mastery 
of  Political  Economy  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  com¬ 
munity  looks  upas  its  moral  guides  need  hardly  be  e.\plained 
at  length.  The  economic  questions  which  so  greatly  agitate 
mankind  to-day  arc  at  bottom  moral  questions.  The  right  of 
property,  for  instance,  has  been  rudely  assailed.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  public  teacher  shouhl  examine  whether  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  moral  basis  of  property,  and,  if  so,  what 
that  basis  i.s.  The  laborers  everywhere  demand  a  greater 
share  in  the  products  of  their  labor.  It  is  im])ortant  to  ex¬ 
amine  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  just  proportion 
between  labor  and  the  fruits  of  labor.  The  State  is  loudly 
called  upon  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  working-classes.  The 
vastly-significant  question  arises  whether  the  State  has  moral 
functions  to  perform  or  not,  and,  if  it  has,  how  f.ir  it  may  be 
ju.stified  in  attempting  to  modify  the  economic  conflict.  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion  is  rapidly  undergoing  a  great  change  m  regard  to 
all  these  questions.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  pub- 
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lie  opinion  be  rightly  shaped,  that  its  crude  and  often  hasty 
juilgiiients  be  rectified,  and  that  vvliile  a  larger  share  of  justice 
be  secured  for  those  who  are  suffering,  the  higher  interests  of 
society,  considered  as  a  whole,  be  not  forgotten.  From  our 
moral  teachers  we  have  a  right  to  e.xpect  that  they  will  enter 
the  struggle  between  laborers  and  capitalists  as  mediators, 
but  to  atidress  themselves  witli  success  to  so  great  a  mission 
they  must  possess  adequate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  they 
attemjjt  to  handle,  or  they  will  fall  into  deserv’ed  contempt. 
A  previous  course  of  economic  study  should  be  required  of 
students  as  a  condition  h)r  entering  the  school.  In  the  school 
itself  the  relations  of  Ethics  to  Economics  should  form  the 
subject  of  a  series  of  special  lectures  and  exhaustive  discus¬ 
sions. 

(c)  Practical  Reforms. — Under  this  head  may  be  classed  such 
subjects  as  Penology,  Pauperism,  the  Temperance  question, 
Civil-Service  Reform,  and  the  like.  These  matters  should  be 
early  brought  to  the  notice  of  those  who  are  fitting  them¬ 
selves  to  di.scharge  the  functions  of  moral  teachers.  Later  in 
life  they  will  be  called  u{)on  to  face  these  practical  problems, 
to  take  sides  pro  or  con,  and  to  influence  others  by  their  argu¬ 
ments  and  example.  That  they  may  do  so  intelligently,  that 
they  may  not  gather  their  opinions  hastily  from  the  surface  of 
the  ephemeral  literature  of  the  day,  that  they  may  not  .speak 
e.xcept  after  due  deliberation,  is  plainly  and  eminently  de¬ 
sirable.  But  this  desirable  result  cannot  be  attained  except 
by  providing  a  more  comprehensive,  a  more  practical,  a  more 
thorough  system  of  training. 

Two  other  features  of  the  school  remain  to  be  mentioned  : 
that  women  shall  be  admitted  to  its  privileges  on  a  level  of 
perfect  equality  with  men,  and  that  there  shall  be  liberty  of 
teaching  in  the  largest  sense;  that  no  professor  or  instructor 
shall  be  appointed  or  excluded  because  of  any  opinions  which 
he  may  or  may  not  hold.  Intellectual  and  moral  fitness  are 
to  be  the  only  tests  applied. 

The  whole  aim  and  intent  of  the  new  institution  may  be 
compressed  into  the  single  sentence,  that  those  whose  voca¬ 
tion  it  is  to  be  the  moral  helpers  of  their  fellow-men  should 
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be  educated  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  efficient  moral  helpers. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  at  present  the  best  men,  the  most 
capable,  the  most  intellectual,  the  most  ardent,  are  more  and 
more  turning  away'  from  the  pulpit  and  entering  into  other 
careers.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
function  of  the  moral  and  religious  teacher  in  the  community 
has  not  become  obsolete,  that  there  is  a  great  work  for  him  to 
do,  that,  in  the  specialization  of  social  functions,  his  particular 
function  has  grown  to  be  not  less  but  more  imimrtant  than 
ever,  that  men  are  everywhere  thirsting  after  just  such  help, 
just  such  inspiration,  just  such  guiilance,  as  only  those  can 
give  who  make  the  study  of  moral  and  religious  questions 
their  exclusive  occupation  for  a  lifetime. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  where  so  great  a  demand  exists  the 
effort  to  create  an  adequate  suj)ply  will  meet  with  re.idy'  en¬ 
couragement;  that  the  public,  and  especially  men  of  large 
means,  will  give  their  support  to  such  an  institution  as  it  is 
here  proposed  to  establish.  As  to  students,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
dicted  that  they'  will  not  be  found  wanting.  There  is  hardly' 
a  doubt  that  many  of  the  young  men  who  are  now  studying 
in  theological  seminaries  are  dissatisfied  with  what  they  re¬ 
ceive  there  and  would  gladly'  avail  themselves  of  larger  advan¬ 
tages  if  they  were  offered.  And,  furthermore,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  many  who  at  present  do  not  enter  theological 
seminaries  because  they'  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  nar¬ 
rowing  influences  of  such  institutions  would  devote  themselves 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  large  public  life  of  the  moral  teacher, 
if  they'  could  do  so  without  bartering  their  intellectual  liberty. 

A  project  of  such  magnitude  will  eventually  require  large 
means,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  beginning  should  not  be 
made  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  school  should  be  founded  in 
some  city  in  which  a  large  university  already  exists.  It  should 
remain  independent  of  the  control  of  the  trustees  of  that  uni¬ 
versity,  while  at  the  same  time  the  students  may  have  acce.ss 
to  the  lectures,  library',  and  other  advantages  of  the  e.xisting 
institution.  An  endowment  fund  of  about  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  should  be  raised  to  begin  with,  in  order  to 
insure  a  moderate  penuanent  income.  In  addition,  a  society 
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should  be  formed  for  the  support  of  the  school,  whose  member¬ 
ship  may  be  drawn  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union  ;  for  there 
are  scattered  friends  of  the  liberal  cause  throughout  the 
United  States  on  whose  willing  co-operation  reliance  can  be 
placed.  The  Union  of  the  Societies  for  Ethical  Culture  has 
already  agreed  to  devote  a  part  of  its  annual  income  towards 
the  support  of  such  a  school,  and  several  large  amounts  (one 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars)  have  been  pledged  towards  the 
endowment  fund  in  case  the  movement  for  creating  such  a 
fund  can  be  carried  through  successfully. 

Assuming  that  these  expectations  are  to  be  realized,  the 
trustees  of  the  school  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  create 
four  or  five  professorships,  and  this  number  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  at  the  outset.  Tw'o  or  three  European  scholars  of  repu¬ 
tation  should  be  appointed,  in  order  to  raise  the  style  of 
teaching  at  once  to  an  elevated  plane  and  to  give  character 
to  the  institution.  Associate  professors  should  be  added  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  system  of  Docenten  should  be  intro¬ 
duced,  which  has  proved  so  successful  in  the  German  univer¬ 
sities.  The  great  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  any  person 
himself  a  graduate  of  a  university  who  can  pass  the  required 
examination  is  permitted  to  teach  or  to  lecture  to  the  students. 
The  examination  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  candidate’s  opin¬ 
ions,  but  is  conducted  solely  with  the  idea  of  testing  his 
mental  calibre,  his  scientific  maturity.  In  none  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges  or  universities  is  such  free  teaching  allowed.  In 
the  new  school  the  broader  plan  of  perfect  freedom  is  to  be 
tried  without  reservation.  The  sole  standard  to  be  applied 
will  be  the  scientific  standard.  The  authority  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  board  shall  be  excluded  from  any  influence  in  the  lecture- 
rooms. 

Such,  in  main  outline,  is  the  plan  of  the  new  school  of 
Philosophy.  Philosophy  has  ever  been  revered  as  the  mother 
of  the  sciences.  It  is  also  the  fountain  of  practical  idealism. 
When  we  consider  how  widely  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
past,  with  all  the  moral  checks  and  safeguards  which  they  im¬ 
plied,  have  been  abandoned  at  the  present  day,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  a  great  danger  threatens  our  democratic  communities 
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in  the  absence  of  any  effective  substitutes  for  those  teachings. 
When  we  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  how  the  forces  of  con¬ 
servatism  are  everywhere  banding  together  to  maintain  reac¬ 
tionary  ideas,  to  keep  the  education  of  children  and  students, 
the  schools  and  universities,  in  their  hands,  we  cannot  but 
wonder  that  those  who  desire  progress  should  thus  far  have 
failed  to  make  any  strong  counter-efforts,  to  build  institutions 
which  should  be  dedicated  to  freedom  as  those  others  are  to 
authority.  The  school  which  has  here  been  described  is 
planned  to  be  an  institution  of  this  sort ;  it  is  intended  to 
serve  the  highest  interests  of  science  and  at  the  same  time  to 
send  new  currents  of  practical  idealism  into  the  life  of  the 
common  people. 
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thp:  practical  valup:  of  philosophy.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOSl.XH  ROYCE,  H.XRV.VRD  UNIVERSITY. 

I  COME  here  this  evening  with  a  strong  desire  to  e.xpress  very 
cordially  to  the  Etliical  Society  my  interest  in  the  plan  for  the 
formation  of  a  school  of  philosophy.  I  have  been  asked  to 
give  a  statement  of  the  need  of  such  a  school  from  the  point 
of  view  of  one  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  and  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  as  best  I  can  to  express  in  untechnical  language  what 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  real  public  use  of  philosophic  study.  I 
am  anxious  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  philosophy  is  no 
technical  pursuit;  that  it  is  not  a  research  into  abstract 
truth  for  the  bare  sake  of  abstraction  ;  that  it  is  not  something 
totally  diverse  from  any  other  pursuit,  and  having  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  life ;  but  that,  if  a  philosophical  student  does  his 
duty,  there  is  no  branch  of  work  so  intimately  dependent  upon 
the  genuine  interests  of  life.  P'or  the  real  busine.ss  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  if  I  may  allow  myself  at  once  a  definition,  is  the  analysis 

AND  CRITICISM  OF  THE  PRESUPPOSITIONS  OF  HU.MAN  LIFE,  BOTH 
PRACTICAL  AND  THEORETICAL.  To  show  what  this  definition 
means,  I  must  first  appeal  to  you  directly  as  persons  repre¬ 
senting  a  movement  for  the  ethical  culture  of  our  people,  and 
mu.st  try  to  show  how,  in  connection  with  your  work,  you 
must  neeiis  be  led  somewhere  to  desire,  if  not  for  yourselves 
a  technical  pursuit  of  philosophy,  still,  at  least,  the  actual 
pursuit  of  the  study  on  the  part  of  some  one. 

I  address  you,  therefore,  for  the  first,  not  merely  as  a  con¬ 
ference  of  persons  who  meet  to  consider  a  project  that  may 
have  meaning  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  your  own  special 
line  of  ethical  work,  but  simply  as  representatives  of  the  Socie¬ 
ties  for  Ethical  Culture,  and  ask  you  what  is  the  significance  of 

*  An  extemporaneous  ad(lre>s  Before  the  Convention  of  Ethical  Societies,  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Philailelphia,  Friday  evening,  Januaiy  25,  1889. 
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the  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged?  You  are  endeavoring 
to  make  people  enthusiastic  in  the  cultivation  of  upright  life, 
to  interest  certain  of  your  fellow-creatuers  in  ideals  that  you 
have  of  conduct,  and  to  make  men  earnest  and  energetic, 
faithful  and  loyal,  as  men  and  as  citizens.  Whenever,  in  the 
course  of  this  teaching  of  yours,  y'ou  have  to  express  your 
ideals  as  to  what  men  ought  to  be  and  do,  you  try,  in  your 
teaching,  to  make  these  ideals  effective  by  clearly  presenting 
the  issues  implied,  and  by  insisting  upon  the  way  of  life  that 
you  consider  best.  You  are,  in  all  this,  serving  your  own 
ideals ;  and  yet,  surely  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  this  world 
of  ours  is  full  of  conflicting  ideals.  Your  fellow-beings  do  not 
altogether  share  your  purposes,  else  why  should  you  teach 
them  ?  They  are  influenced  by  many  opposing  ideals,  and 
your  purposes,  your  notions  of  what  a  man  should  do,  are  at 
variance  with  theirs.  How  then,  after  all,  when  you  consider 
the  matter  closely,  shall  you  impress  upon  others  the  real 
reason, — the  real  meaning  of  the  ideals  which  you  maintain  ? 
How  shall  you  show  that  your  notion  of  the  right  is,  in  every 
case,  the  true  one,  and  that  the  other  opposing  notions  are 
really  false  ?  Surely,  if  you  undertake,  not  merely  to  show 
the  energy  of  your  personal  interests,  not  merely  to  depend 
upon  the  persuasiveness  of  your  own  presentation  of  your 
ideals,  but  to  give  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  you,  you 
must  feel  the  need  of  reflecting  as  to  the  significance  of  these 
ideals  themselves ;  you  must  feel  the  need  of  criticising  them. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  playing  the  sceptic  and  of 
standing  outside  of  all  your  activity  that  you  will  critically 
consider  these  ideals.  Criticism  is,  to  be  sure,  always  more 
or  less  sceptical.  But  when  yott  critici.se,  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
understanding  why  you  should  be  loyal  to  your  faith,  and  why 
you  should  persuade  others  to  be  loyal  thereto ;  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  returning,  with  renewed  energy,  to  your  work  of 
giving  advice. 

Now,  whenever  you  begin  to  inquire  into  the  reason  why 
one  ideal  is  better  than  another,  you  begin  the  examination 
of  what  I  call  the  presuppositions  of  conduct ;  and  in  so  far 
you  philosophize.  Whenever  this  inquiry  is  made  full  and 
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thorough-going,  whenever,  instead  of  accepting  some  moral 
code,  of  insisting  upon  some  way  of  life  dogmatically,  you 
pretend  to  discover  wherefore  that  way  of  life  is  better  than 
any  other,  then  just  in  so  far  as  your  inquiry  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter,  criticises  deeply,  analyzes  profoundly, 
you  philosophize,  and  the  branch  of  philosophy  that  you  then 
pursue  is  j)recisely  what  we  call  ethical  philosophy. 

Now  extend  for  a  moment  such  an  inquiry.  Suppose  the 
thinker  asks  himself  of  the  sum  total  of  human  ideals,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  accessible  to  him,  what  they  mean,  what  they 
appear  to  be  upon  analysis,  how  they  bear  examination,  how 
they  conflict  with  one  another,  what  the  significance  of  such 
conflict  is,  then  the  thinker  philosophizes  upon  human  life  as 
a  wliole,  and  his  ethical  philosophy  is  not  merely  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  one  system  of  doctrine,  it  is  an  effort  towards  the 
impartial  comprehension  of  life,  an  effort  as  vast  in  its  scope 
as  it  is  important. 

In  the  same  way  as  that  which  I  have  just  been  describing 
one  may  also  inquire  into  the  meaning  and  into  the  real  rea¬ 
sons  of  the  fundamental  theoretical  doctrines  that  we  hold 
about  the  world;  for  human  life  is  not  only  expressive  of 
certain  fundamental  practical  passions  of  humanity,  but  it  is 
also  full  of  beliefs  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  world 
w'ithout.  These  beliefs,  in  fact,  enter  into  and  influence  our 
conduct,  or,  in  other  cases,  they  combine  themselves  into  those 
systematic  wholes  that  we  call  the  sciences ;  for  scientific  re¬ 
search,  too,  when  it  is  concerned  with  natural  history,  with 
social  affairs,  or,  again,  even  with  physical  phenomena  pure 
and  simple,  is  still  a  kind  of  living.  It  depends  upon,  it  ex¬ 
presses,  fundamental  beliefs,  which  the  scientific  thinker  him¬ 
self  does  not  analyze,  does  not  criticise,  accepts  because  it  is 
his  nature  to  accept  them,  applies  because  it  is  of  the  scientific 
spirit  that  he  should  thus  apply  them.  But  if  one  not  merely 
accepts  such  fundamental  beliefs  as  are  actually  at  the  basis 
of  all  our  notions  about  the  world  and  about  science;  if,  I 
say,  he  begins  not  merely  to  accept  but  to  criticise  these  fun¬ 
damental  notions,  understanding  the  variance  and  knowing 
the  many  errors  of  human  opinion,  then  such  a  man  begins 
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to  philosophize  about  the  theoretical  doctrines  of  men,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  before  our  thinker  philosophized  about  the  conduct 
of  men.  And  now  we  hav'e  what  constitutes  the  theoretical 
division  of  philosophy ;  namely,  an  analysis  and  criticism  of 
the  fundamental  presuppositions  of  theoretical  belief  and  of 
science.  And  surely’,  just  as  the  ideals  of  conduct  provoke 
inquiry  bv  their  multitude,  by’  their  daily’  conflicts,  by’  their 
earnestness,  by’ their  importance,  just  .so  the  theoretical  beliefs 
of  men  must  equally  provoke  our  analysis  and  our  criticism, 
by  the  sincerity  with  which  they’  are  held,  by’  the  magnificence 
of  their  pretensions,  and  by  their  va.st  moment  to  the  human 
race.  Surely’  then,  also,  in  the  course  of  your  effort  to  teach 
men  what  line  of  conduct  y’ou  think  is  be.st,  and  to  maintain 
such  beliefs  about  the  world  as  y’ou  think  will  serve  the  highest 
ends  of  conduct,  y’ou  must  feel  at  times  the  need  of  such  a 
fundamental  analysis  of  the  ground  on  which  y’ou  stand. 
This  then,  I  say,  is  philosophy’, — .w  analysis,  if  you  will,  of 
THE  FUNDAMENTAL  PASSIONS  OF  HUMANITY.  For  the  paSsions 
of  humanity  are  both  practical  and  theoretical.  Men  long  to 
attain  good  things  for  themselves  and  to  gain  knowledge; 
they  long  to  lead  their  fellows  in  the  way’  that  they  think 
right ;  and  they  long  to  teach  their  neighbors  the  truth  ;  and 
these  two  fundamental  passions  of  humanity,  to  do  and  to 
know,  as  surely  need  analy'sis  as  they’  claim  our  loy’al  enthu¬ 
siasm. 

If  it  is  worth  while  to  live,  surely’  it  is  worth  while  to  know 
the  significance  of  life.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  have  passions, 
surely  it  is  worth  while,  if  not  for  us  ourselves  to  be  devoted 
to  their  analysis,  then,  at  all  events,  for  us  to  support  others 
who  may*  be  called  upon  to  engage  in  such  a  devoted  study 
of  the  meaning  of  life.  The  more  you  regard  life  as  a  sig¬ 
nificant  thing  the  more  you  must  feel  the  value  of  a  rational 
understanding  of  this  significance. 

For  y’OU,  then,  the  .study*  of  philosophy  mu.st  indeed  come 
in  sight,  as  it  often  does  come  in  sight ;  and  what  I  want  you 
to  bear  in  mind  in  every*  consideration  of  the  subject  is  pre¬ 
cisely  this  intimate  dependence  of  the  philosophical  student 
upon  the  concrete  facts  of  human  life. 
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The  work  of  the  philosopher  is  very  often  misunderstood. 
He  is  conceived  as  one  who  possibly  attempts  to  complete 
the  work  of  the  sciences  (as  if  that  work  ever  could  be  com¬ 
pleted  !)  by  a  fantastic  construction  of  his  own.  He  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  undertaking  to  give  a  compendious  account  of  all 
that  science  has  not  yet  clearly  made  out;  or,  again,  he  is 
conceived  as  endeavoring  to  pass  behind  every  veil  with 
which  the  my.steries  of  the  world  are  hidden,  and  to  lay  claim 
to  a  transcendent  insight  into  all  mysteries.  Or,  once  more, 
with  no  less  contempt  for  his  pretensions,  but  with  even  more 
impatience,  perhaps,  at  his  pedantry,  he  is  conceived  as  a  man 
deeply  interested  in  stating  everything  in  abstract  terms,  in 
arranging  a  system  of  purely  technical  words.  Of  all  these 
things  he  is  accused ;  and  I  will  not  deny  that  the  history  of 
thought  has  many  forms  of  delusion  and  of  pedantry’ to  show 
us,  which  indeed  are  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  serious 
thinker;  but  the  great  philosophers  of  the  world,  however 
fantastic  their  dreams  may’  occasionally  have  been,  however 
dry  and  pedantic  the  details  of  their  systems  may'  sometimes 
seem,  have  been  real  philosophers  just  in  so  far  as  they  were 
men  who  deeply  and  truly  and  passionately  knew  life,  and 
comprehended  its  passions ;  men  w’ho  were  not  remote  from 
humanity,  but  close,  watchful  critics  of  human  affairs;  men 
who  were  not  mere  dreamers  about  the  fantastic  world  behind 
the  scenes,  but  men  who  were  anxious  to  comprehend  the 
real  sense  of  this  world.  The  object  of  their  attention  was 
alway's  the  human  being  in  his  attitude  towards  the  world. 
They’  were  try’ing  to  understand  him,  to  know  the  value  of  his 
ideals  and  the  limitations  of  his  insight.  Philosophy  has  been 
essentially  critical  wherever  it  has  been  valuable  ;  even  its  con¬ 
structions  are  alway’s  critical  constructions.  That  is,  having 
examined  the  ideals  of  man,  having  criticised  the  work  of  his 
life,  the  philosophical  thinker  has  endeavored  impartially  to  set 
before  us  what  was  the  outcome  of  the  criticism,  what  of  value 
remained  when  the  insignificant  had  been  thrown  away.  And 
even  if  on  occasion  the  outcome  of  the  philosophical  thinker 
has  been  sceptical  or  out  and  out  pessimistic,  its  value,  where 
it  then  still  has  value,  lies  in  the  exposure  of  vanity  which  the 
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thinker  presents  to  us;  since  the  discovery  of  what  is  vain  is 
a  part  of  the  discovery  of  what  is  real  and  genuine,  and  since 
the  genuine  is  only  hidden  by  the  vain. 

l^ut  I  pass  from  this  general  account  of  the  work  of  philos¬ 
ophy  to  another  way  of  e.xemplifying  the  real  importance  of 
this  work.  I  grant  you  that  many  enthusiastic  men  find  such 
critical  study  of  the  meaning  of  life,  not  consistent  with  their 
own  interests.  There  arc  men,  and  noble  men,  too,  who  find 
in  themselves  no  calling  to  criticise  life,  but  rather  a  calling  to 
set  forth  some  view  of  it  uncritically  but  earnestly.  Yet,  I 
insist,  these  are  not  all  men,  nor  all  the  earnest  men,  nor  all 
the  leading  men,  and  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  what  effect 
the  study  of  philosophy  has,  in  many  cases,  upon  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  actually  engage  for  a  while  in  this  critical  contem¬ 
plation  of  life,  in  this  passionless  analysis  of  passion.  Many 
.students  there  are  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  who, 
for  some  time  engaged  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  are,  after 
a  while,  called  to  some  other  sphere  of  life  where  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  the  study  are  impossibilities,  and  where  their  philo¬ 
sophical  reflection  must  cease.  Under  such  circumstances, 
what  do  they  carry  away  from  a  real,  earnest,  and  careful  study 
of  the  meaning  of  human  life?  I  can  say,  from  observation  of 
such  students,  that  this,  at  least,  results,  even  if  their  philosophi¬ 
cal  study  goes  no  further.  For  them,  at  all  events  for  awhile, 
there  has  been  a  study  of  human  life  as  human,  and  thence¬ 
forth,  when  their  own  experience  forces  them  into  the  actual 
conflicts  of  their  particular  careers,  these  conflicts  have  a 
chance  at  least  to  seem  in  their  eyes  far  more  significant  than 
they  would  have  been  originally.  For  now  the  man  who  is  in 
the  conflict  of  life,  who  is  bearing  the  bitter  burden  of  his  own 
cares,  feels  that  the  passions  that  move  him,  the  ideals  that  he 
worships,  are  the  passions  and  the  ideals  of  mankind  ;  he  feels 
that  it  is  the  spirit  of  humanity  that  is  e.\pressing  itself  in  him  ; 
his  life  is  enlarged  by  having  once  taken  this  broad  view  of 
human  activity.  The  private  fate  of  a  man  is  for  him  simply 
not  a  private  matter,  but  is  an  example,  an  expression  of  the 
universal  life.  The  effect,  in  short,  upon  such  a  student  is  very 
much  like  the  effect  of  art  upon  the  appreciative  observer.  You 
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know,  perhaps,  the  ancient  definition  of  tragedy,  and  of  its  pur¬ 
pose.  Tragic  art,  as  Aristotle  said,  was  intended,  by  arousing 
pity  and  fear  for  some  great  object,  for  some  great  misfortune 
of  a  noble  hero,  to  purge  the  spectator  of  such  emotions  as 
would  commonly  move  him  in  ordinary  life.  Such  grand  suf¬ 
fering,  such  deep  sorrow  humanized  the  spectator,  so  that 
thenceforth  his  own  private  and  petty  passion,  looked  at  from 
a  more  universal  point  of  view,  .seemed,  in  its  private  and  petty 
character,  so  small  that  he  could  forget  it,  and  learn  to  see  in 
his  own  fate  only  the  great  struggles  of  humanity,  to  know  in 
his  own  sorrows  only  the  expression  of  the  sorrows  of  the 
world.  He  was  purged  of  his  pettiness  by  .seeing  how  public 
and  how  univer.sal  a  thing  is  the  sorrow,  the  misfortune,  that 
he  witnessed  on  the  stage. 

Now,  what  Aristotle  felt  to  be  the  worth  to  the  spectator  of 
the  univer.sal  emotions  aroused  by  tragedy,  this  is  to  many 
.students  the  main  worth  of  philosophical  study.  I  naturally 
fancy  that  my  ideals  are  my  own,  that  my  problems  are  my 
own  ;  and  so  long  as  that  is  the  case  they  are  selfish  ideals 
and  problems ;  but  when  I  regard  my  problems  as  those  of 
humanity,  then  all  my  struggles,  my  ideals,  my  passions,  and 
my  beliefs  are  the  expression  in  me  of  the  great  interests  of 
the  human  spirit,  which  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  When  I  am 
full  of  this  insight  my  own  interests  are  significant  (no  longer 
in  a  private  and  personal  sense,  as  if  my  pride  had  been  en¬ 
larged  by  the  getting  of  this  knowledge);  but  rather,  just 
because  my  pride  is  humbled  by  seeing  the  magnitude  of  the 
issues  of  life,  the  issues  of  my  own  life  become  sacred  from  a 
higher  point  of  view.  This  enlargement  of  interests  one 
might  define  as  the  hiDuanizing  of  a  man's  temperament. 
And  if  you  say,  “  but  all  experiences,  all  social  activity  of  a 
higher  sort,  and,  as  was  just  ob.served,  all  art,  will  accom¬ 
plish  in  a  way  these  same  great  purposes,”  there  .still  remains 
an  office  for  philosophy.  For  we  may  humanize  our  tem¬ 
perament  by  reflection,  as  well  as  by  observation,  and  when 
we  do  so  we  engage  in  the  business  of  philosophy.  Say  as 
much  as  you  will  then  that  the  philospher  can  invent  no  new 
life,  can  produce  no  neio  ideals,  his  criticism  is  still,  in  the 
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case  of  the  true  and  earnest  student  of  philosophy,  produc¬ 
tive  of  an  enlargement  and  an  increase  of  the  genuine  interest 
in  all  ideals. 

This  is  the  use  of  philosophy  for  one  class  of  students,  and 
such  may  pursue  it  no  further  than  in  the  lecture-rooms  for  a 
few  years;  but  they  remain  stronger  men,  for  whom  the  earth 
and  the  heavens  are  larger,  and  fuller,  by  reason  of  such  re¬ 
flection  upon  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there 
is  another  effect  of  the  study  of  philosophy  which  is  especially 
important  in  the  education  of  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  men. 
As  we  were  saying  in  the  beginning,  the  leader  of  men  mu.st 
have  his  ideals,  must  be  loyal  to  them  him.self,  and  must  try 
to  attract  others  to  his  high  standard.  How  shall  he  be  able 
to  insist  upon  this  loyalty  if  he  cannot  maintain  the  value  of 
it  against  the  sceptic,  the  scoffer,  or  the  opponent  ?  Ah,  but 
you  may  say,  “  Not  merely  by  reason  can  a  man  maintain  the 
significance  of  his  own  ideals.  He  may  insist  uj)on  them, 
none  the  less  warmly,  when  his  insistence  is  a  matter  of  faith, 
not  of  reason  ;  and  the  prophets  of  humanity — have  they  been 
men  who  could  always  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  was 
within  them?  Have  they  not  hurled  at  an  unbelieving  world 
their  ‘  Thus  saith  the  Lord,’  and  converted  the  masses  that 
were  first  their  enemies  by  the  force  of  their  very  enthusiasm 
itself?"  Ah,  I  reply,  but  not  all  men,  and  above  all  not  all 
leaders  of  men,  not  all  teachers  of  youth,  are  born  to  be 
prophets.  If  they  were,  the  world  might  be  led  astray,  but 
would  always  be  led,  and  we  should  not  have  times  of  doubt, 
of  unrest,  and  of  general  public  indecision  such  as  at  present. 
But  if  the  religious  teacher  be  no  born  prophet,  if  he  be 
capable  of  losing  his  inspiration,  and  doubting  the  significance 
of  his  faith,  if  he  be  capable  of  fickleness  in  his  love,  so  that 
he  may  transfer  his  services  from  one  ideal  to  another,  then 
is  it  not  indeed  dangerous  for  him  to  undertake  the  work  of 
teaching  his  fellow-men  without  previously  learning,  in  the 
course  of  his  education,  on  what  grounds  his  own  views  are 
to  be  maintained  against  those  of  others? 

How  often  does  it  not  happen  that  a  teacher  is  found  who 
actually  undertakes,  in  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth,  to 
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guide  his  fellow-men,  and  who  then  suddenly  wakes  up,  too 
late  in  life  to  ward  off  the  mischief,  to  the  fact  that  his  beliefs 
have  never  had  a  foundation  which  could  hold  against  the 
skilful  word  of  the  doubter.  Perhaps  his  abandonment  of 
his  faith  is  as  irrational  as  his  maintenance  of  this  faith  had 
previously  been.  Perhaps  he  is  a  Robert  Elsmere,  who  has 
accepted  his  doctrine  as  he  has  accepted  his  native  air,  but 
who  has  no  root  and  withers  away  at  the  first  heat  of  criti¬ 
cism.  Some  one  says  to  him,  perhaps,  when  he  is  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  an  established  church, — some  one  says  to  him  one 
day,  “  But,  you  know,  miracles  do  not  happen  and  our  poor 
Robert  Elsmere  suddenly  finds  that  his  fair  edifice  has  crum¬ 
bled  into  dust,  not  because  a  genuine  reason  why  miracles 
do  not  happen  was  given  him,  but  because  he  never  had  a 
rational  conviction  that  they  did  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
foundation  there  comes  the  desolation  of  the  broken  life  and 
the  sense  of  the  v'anity  of  the  aspirations  that  once  made  the 
world  bright  and  fair.  Worse  than  the  private  ruin  of  the 
career  of  one  teacher  in  such  a  case  there  is  the  public  offence 
to  the  poor  in  spirit  who  had  trusted  in  the  word  of  a  man 
who  must  now  say  that,  as  he  discovers,  he  had  never  really 
meant  his  word  at  all. 

What  evil  must  follow  from  such  a  change  of  opinion, 
where  the  change  has  to  occur  in  public,  where  the  leaders 
of  the  battle  have  to  alter  front  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
and  make  anew  their  plans  of  campaign  at  the  moment  of  the 
greatest  danger,  it  is  hard  to  say.  This  we  know :  that  we 
have  a  right  to  demand  and  expect  of  those  who  are  to  be 
our  guides  that  they  should  be  intelligent  guides,  that  they 
should  have  taken  some  fair  precautions  against  error,  and 
that,  if  they  must  change,  they  should,  during  the  course  of 
preparation,  have  taken  some  precautions  against  the  need  of 
baffling,  incomprehensible  changes  in  the  midst  of  their 
careers.  Freedom  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  teach  only 
what  his  conviction  demands,  freedom  on  the  part  of  every 
thinker  to  alter  his  views  when  the  evidence  forces  him  so  to 
alter  them,  freedom  of  every  man  to  follow  at  every  moment 
the  truth,  and  the  truth  only,  ought  indeed  to  be  a  common- 
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place  of  all  practical,  as  it  already  is  a  commonplace  of  all 
scholarly,  undertakings  ;  but  sucli  freedom  must  not  be  abused 
to  the  extent  of  permitting  every  man  who  happens  to  have 
opinions,  if  they  have  never  been  tlioroughly  reflected  upon, 
to  throw  them  upon  a  trusting  public. 

In  short,  if  your  leader  is  to  be  a  worthy  leader  he  ought, 
in  these  days,  to  have  been  in  youtli  a  reflective  thinker.  If 
he  is  not  technically  a  philosojjher  he  must  indeed  have  known 
enough  of  technical  philosophy  to  be  capable  of  judging  of 
the  sincerity,  of  the  earnestness,  and  of  the  fixity  of  his  own 
faith.  If  he  is  to  enter  the  world  where  the  itleals  fight  their 
battles,  he  ought,  at  least  in  the  quiet  of  the  philosophical 
study,  to  have  fought  those  battles  uieally,  to  be  aetjuainted, 
at  any  rate,  with  the  weapons  that  are  in  the  armory  of  human 
thought,  to  know  his  foes  aiul  his  friends;  and  such  prepara¬ 
tion  requires  serious  study,  close  reflection,  on  the  great 
questions  of  humanity. 

The  result,  then,  of  such  philosophical  study  as  this  ought 
to  be  the  production  of  teachers  who  are,  1  will  not  say  merely 
more  learned,  but  more  worthy  of  the  trust  of  their  followers; 
and  I  cannot  see  how,  in  this  age  of  complex  life,  of  serious 
problems,  of  great  issues,  and  of  grave  iloubts,  a  man  can 
undertake  to  guide  his  lellows  aiul  at  the  same  time  to  neglect 
the  meaning  of  the  passions  upon  which  all  these  serious 
things  depend. 

But,  I  must  turn  to  the  other  aspects  of  the  subject,  and 
consider  not  merely  the  immediate  effect  of  philosophical 
study  upon  those  who  follow  it.  but  the  mo’-e  e.xtended  inter¬ 
ests  of  such  a  movement  as  the  one  that  you  are  here  to  night 
considering,  for  the  cau.se  of  civilization  in  our  nation  at  large. 

No  careful  student  of  American  life  can  fail  to  feel  at  the 
pre.sent  time  that  our  nation,  winch,  as  the  chairman  so  well 
remarked  in  his  opening  address,  may  be  and  i)robably  will 
be  called  upon  to  lead  in  the  future  the  Anglo-Sa.xon  race, 
is  approaching  a  serious  crisis  in  its  history.  This  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  which  we  represent  on  this  continent  has  had,  in 
the  past,  a  most  singular  and  marvellous  history.  It  has  been 
among  all  the  races  of  men  the  one  that  was  most  distinctly, 
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in  modern  times,  the  great  servant  of  the  ideals  of  humanity. 
No  race  has  carried  so  far  abroad  on  the  earth  the  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  culture  that  modern  life  has  developed;  and  yet 
this  race,  so  constructive,  and  so  ideal  in  its  constructions,  has, 
in  the  past,  stubbornly  neglected  to  reflect  upon  its  ideals.  The 
greatest,  1  say,  of  the  servants  of  the  ideal  in  modern  times, 
it  has  declined  to  know  what  its  ideals  were,  and  has  even 
scornfully  denied  that  it  had  any  ideals.  The  British  consti¬ 
tution,  that  marvellous  instrument  of  human  ingenuity,  which 
has  been  the  mother  of  constitutional  governments  through¬ 
out  the  world,  was  the  product,  year  after  year,  of  efforts  at 
compromise,  which  always  denied  that  they  conformed  to  any 
principle  whatsoever;  and  yet  they  did  conform  to  very  deep 
and  very  significant  principles.  Logical,  or  otherwise  ideal 
interests  have  almost  always  been  firmly  abjured  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  statesman,  whether  in  his  own  home  or  in  the  colonies. 
Yet,  despite  his  denial,  he  followed  very  lofty  ideals.  But 
now  the  crisis  approaches  when  we  can  no  longer  hope  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  ideal  without  knowing  something 
about  the  significance  of  our  purposes.  Our  race  has  met  at 
last,  here  in  this  continent,  greater  problems  than  ever  were 
set  before  it  in  the  past.  The  problem  of  the  formation  of  a 
permanent  and  great  people  out  of  the  heterogeneous  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  population,  pre.sses  upon  us  in  many  forms. 
Our  institutions  have  a  perplexity  and  our  dangers  have  a 
seriousness  never  before  known ;  and  yet  at  this  very  time 
our  nation  at  large  is  disposed  not  to  think  seriously  about 
its  social  position,  but  to  wait,  and  to  put  off,  and  to  avoid 
political  changes,  and  to  feel  sure  that  all  will  be  well.  This 
policy  of  waiting  and  hoping  has  been,  ever  since  the  war 
closed,  the  common  device  of  the  nation  at  large;  and  no  one 
need  be  an  alarmist  in  order  to  feel  how  serious  the  condition 
of  things  must  grow  in  time  if  this  indifference  to  methods, 
if  this  unwillingness  to  reflect  on  our  position,  remains  as 
permanent  a  characteristic  of  our  nation  as  it  has  been.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  was  safe  in  his  ideal  tasks  in  the  past,  safe  in  his 
cheerful  manly'  unconsciousness  of  the  meaning  of  the  work 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  safe  as  the  instrument  of  the  divine 
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order,  although  he  did  not  comprehend  in  what  sense  he  was 
its  instrument.  But  at  last  this  manly,  but  still  too  youthful 
indifference,  must  give  place  to  a  conscious  self-comprehen¬ 
sion  ;  or  the  Anglo-Saxon,  who  no  longer  has  to  de:rl  with 
his  brethren  alone,  but  with  all  mankind,  will  find  that  his 
sword  will  drop  from  his  hands,  and  that  his  work  will  be 
unfinished,  and  that  perhaps  in  time  even  ruin  may  overtake 
him,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  activity,  if  properly  guided 
by  conscious  reflection,  might  have  become  most  glorious. 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  the  indifference  that  I  have 
just  lamented,  there  are  indeed  signs  that  our  nation  is,  at 
heart,  quite  capable  of  very  serious  reflection.  There  are 
here  and  there  indications  of  a  growing  spirit  of  reflective¬ 
ness.  There  are  here  and  there  symptoms  of  a  tendency  that 
aims  to  make  our  social  life  not  merely  progre.ssive,  but  con¬ 
sciously  progressive;  not  merely  rational,  but  consciously 
rational ;  and  these  symptoms  seem  to  me  to  come  from  a 
growing  .sense  of  the  importance  of  knowing  our  life  and  of 
understanding  what  we  are  about.  An  exhaustive  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  details  and  the  issues  of  our  social  life  is  before 
us,  and  must  be  undertaken ;  and  if  my  definition  of  philoso¬ 
phy  is  a  right  one,  such  an  e.xhaustive  examination  is  precisely 
the  task  of  the  philosopher.  At  such  a  moment  the  duty  of 
all  reflective  people  towards  their  nation  is  plain.  They  must 
organize  for  reflection,  and  they  must,  as  genuine  servants 
and  as  loyal  citizens  of  the  nation,  offer  to  it  the  gift,  not  of 
mere  opinion,  but  of  a  common,  thorough-going,  free,  cau¬ 
tious,  earnest,  devoted  self-criticism, — a  criticism  of  our  life. 

I  will  not,  therefore,  now  dwell  upon  those  darker  and  still 
more  difficult  problems  concerning  the  world,  and  the  destiny 
of  the  human  race,  and  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  which 
perplex  so  many  at  this  time.  I  speak  for  the  moment  only 
of  the  more  obviously  practical  social  problems  that  oppress 
us,  and  I  say  that  these  of  themselves  demand  philosophical 
reflection.  The  problems  of  practical  life, — look  at  them  as 
you  will,  you  must  come  to  some  conclusion  in  regard  to 
them  ;  and  (of  this  I  am  sure)  begin  where  you  wdll,  you  must 
philosophize  thoroughly.  Undertake  it  as  you  will,  the  task 
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must  be  prosecuted  to  the  end.  The  philosophy  which  you 
undertake  must  be,  not  fragmentary,  but  thorough-going.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  say,  a  plan  of  the  kind  which  is  here 
under  consideration  to-night  has  a  significance  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  work  of  your  Ethical  Societies. 
It  is  a  plan  of  national  significance.  Its  work  must  be  done 
somewhere  and  by  some  one.  The  question  is  merely,  Can 
you  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  ? 

Such,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  the  study  of  philosophy 
has  a  significance  for  men  in  general,  and  for  us  in  particular, 
both  now  and  for  all  time. 

Philosophy,  I  repeat,  is  not  an  effort  to  go  any  further  in 
the  consideration  of  the  theory  of  the  universe  than  the  very 
limited  means,  which  are  confessedly  at  the  disposition  of 
human  thought,  will  properly  permit  us  to  go.  Philosophy  is 
therefore  not  to  be  judged  by  our  incapacity  to  know  certain 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  Its  business  is,  in  a  genuine 
sense,  with  men  and  with  their  world.  The  philosopher  is 
concerned  with  the  universe  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  man’s  uni¬ 
verse  and  only  in  so  far  as  the  deepest  passions  of  life,  the 
strongest  ideals  of  men,  must  take  the  form  of  beliefs  about 
the  universe.  Therefore,  as  philosophy  is  thoroughly  human, 
this  study  of  the  presuppositions  of  life  and  of  passion  must 
needs  be  prosecuted.  It  must  needs  be  prosecuted  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  individual  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own 
private  life,  in  order  to  prepare  the  teacher  for  the  work  of 
intelligently  guiding  his  adherents,  and,  above  all,  it  must  be 
prosecuted  for  the  sake  of  offering  to  the  nation,  at  a  time 
when  our  trials  are  certain,  for  more  than  a  generation,  to  in¬ 
crease  rather  than  to  decrease,  the  service  of  advice  from  re¬ 
flective  thinkers.  Such  advice  will  not  be  presumptuous. 
Such  advice  will  really  be  given  by  the  thinking  nation  to 
itself  Our  interests  as  citizens  are  the  interests  of  the  one 
social  order,  of  the  one  great  human  person  that  expresses 
its  life  in  each  one  of  us.  But  therefore  philosophy,  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  bring  this  person  to  a  comprehension  of  himself, 
is  serving  not  the  interests  of  a  few  people,  but  of  the  nation 
at  large. 
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I  have  set  before  you  this  undertaking  and  its  importance. 
There  is  no  more  obvious  remark  about  the  world  than  this, 
— that  for  an  enthusiastic  moral  agent  that  is  after  all  the  best 
possible  world  which  needs  his  help  to  make  it  better ;  and 
in  this  sense  the  need  which  I  hav'e  been  trying  to  describe 
to-night,  ought  to  make  this  world,  in  your  eyes,  indeed,  one 
of  the  best  of  worlds.  For  your  service  is  very  profoundly 
required  in  this  crisis.  If  you  succeed,  you  will  perform  a 
service  which  will  be  not  of  to-day  or  of  to-morrow,  but  will 
be  a  treasure  for  all  time. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  TREATMENT  OF  RELIGION.* 

BY  DUREN  |.  H.  WARD,  PH  D..  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

There  are  thinjTs  which  we  ardently  wish  for,  yet  scarcely 
e.xpect.  They  seem  so  improbable  that  when  they  appear  to 
be  actually  coming  to  pass,  we  find  it  difficult  to  credit  the 
evidence  of  our  senses.  This  meeting  this  evening  is  to  me 
an  event  of  this  sort. 

Three  y’ears  ago  this  month,  “our  mutual  friend’’  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don  (now  of  St.  Louis)  and  I  held  a  long  and  earnest  talk  in 
his  room  in  Berlin  on  exactly  the  question  which  we  are  now 
called  together  to  more  seriously  and  formally  discuss.  Our 
programme  was  almost  identical  with  that  which  has  been 
printed  and  sent  to  us  for  consideration.  When  I  began  to 
read  those  jiages,  my  first  thought  was,  “  surely  here  is  an¬ 
other  case  of  mind-reading then  on  further  reflection  I 
formed  a  better  theory  and  .said,  “  the  fever  is  becoming  epi¬ 
demic  and  ari.ses  out  of  certain  ill  conditions  of  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  health  which  Christendom  is  now  e.xpe- 
riencing;  in  other  words,  we  are  considering  a  question  which 
grows  out  of  the  ripeness  of  the  times.’’ 

A  part  of  this  propo.sal,  as  you  know,  is  already  being  car¬ 
ried  out  by  our  enterprising  French  brothers  through  the 
magnaminity  and  munificence  of  M.  Emile  Guimet.  The 
great  Mu.seum  of  Comparative  Religion,  which  he  founded 
first  at  Lyons  (where  I  had  the  privilege  of  some  weeks  of 
study  in  it),  is  now  in  Paris ;  a  school  for  the  scientific  study 
of  religion  and  religions  has  been  formed  ;  some  fifteen  courses 
of  lectures  by  the  best  men  obtainable  are  in  progress;  a  large 
select  library  of  fifteen  thou.sand  volumes  is  on  the  ground;  a 
special  journal  is  published  bi-monthly  {Revue  de  I'Histoire 


*  .Aililress  before  the  Convention  of  Ethical  Societies,  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  Friday  evening,  January  25,  1S89. 
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des  Religions),  and  the  enterprise  now  rests  on  no  less  a  founda¬ 
tion  than  the  Department  of  Instruction  for  the  Republic  of 
France.* 

To  others  have  been  assijjned  the  addresses  on  the  utility 
of  philosophy,  the  method  of  dealinjj  with  philosophical  and 
ethical  problems,  the  question  as  to  the  need  of  a  new  school 
for  the  treatment  of  these  serious  themes,  the  character  of  the 
project,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted  in  bringing  it  about.  I 
shall  undertake  to  limit  my  remarks  to  the  question  as  to  how 
religion  is  and  should  be  treated. 

Method  and  thoroughness  make  the  result  of  any  investi¬ 
gation.  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  who  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  insight  and  outlook,  arrived  at  in  these  later  times, 
that  the  views  and  methods  of  mankind  have  started  on  the 
process  of  a  complete  change  of  character.  The  results  that 
have  already  been  achieved  in  many  fields  by  the  new  method 
of  inquiry  are  past  recounting,  and  their  effect  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  Western  world  is  immeasurable.  If  one 
would  realize  this,  let  him  call  to  mind  the  views  prevalent 
but  a  short  time  ago  concerning  the  nature  and  structure  of 
the  earth's  crust;  the  plant  and  animal  life  upon  it;  the  culti- 
v’ation  of  its  soil,  the  culture  of  plants,  and  the  breeding  of 
animals  ;  the  building  of  works  of  art  and  utility  ;  the  relations 
of  men  in  society  and  in  trade ;  and  beside  these  crudities  let 
him  set  the  yet  also  imperfect  results  of  our  elaborate  sciences 
of  geology,  biology,  agriculture,  horticulture,  breeding,  archi¬ 
tecture,  engineering,  economics,  etc.  Why  all  this  difference 
within  such  an  e.xtremely  short  time  ?  No  doubt  there  are 
several  reasons,  but  there  is  one  of  eclipsing  importance,  and 
that  one  is  the  application  of  a  new  method. 

I.  The  Theological  Method. — Men  have  been  earnest  before 
our  day,  but  mere  earnestness  does  not  attain  to  truth.  Un¬ 
fettered  inquiry  is  a  rare,  if  not  impossible,  attainment  in  any 
field.  Total  independence  of  judgment  is  a  desideratum  per¬ 
haps  unreachable.  Judgment  we  have,  and  plenty;  but  judg- 

*  See  an  article  in  the  Christian  Register  for  February  9,  1S88,  where  1  have 
given  a  fuller  account  of  this  movement,  and  from  which  I  take  some  of  the 
thoughts  which  arc  to  follow. 
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merit  based  on  breadth  of  facts,  fairness  in  recognizing  their 
merit,  and  reverence  for  and  trust  in  the  resulting  truth,  has 
few  admirers  and  fewer  representatives  in  those  fields  where 
personal  interest  is  liable  to  be  affected.  In  some  branches 
the  desirable  attitude  is  coming  to  be  realized.  Respecting 
tl.e  facts  of  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  eg.,  the  occi¬ 
dental  part  of  the  world  is  reaching  a  state  of  .serious  and  sin¬ 
cere  earnestnes.s.  To  a  greater  or  less  e.xtent  this  is  also  true 
of  some  other  branches  of  knowledge  and  practice.  Rut  con¬ 
cerning  those  realities  which  lie  nearest  to  the  centre  of  our 
being,  which  take  the  deepest  hold  upon  life,  which  require  in 
us  change  of  circumstances,  of  outward  conduct  and  inner  re¬ 
gard  and  attitude,  and  which  relate  to  the  views  of  the  world 
that  have  held  sway  for  ages  ;  in  fine,  of  all  tho.se  things  which 
pertain  to  the  social  order,  to  morals,  and  to  religion,  there  is 
as  yet  only  here  and  there  an  application  of  the  spirit  else¬ 
where  prevailing.  Assumptions  are  often  made  in  support  of 
the  views  men  hold  regarding  these  things  which  they  would 
be  far  from  applying  to  any  other  subject.  It  is  the  very 
nature  of  popular  conservatism  always  to  tenaciously  resist 
innovation,  to  have  undisturbed  confidence  in  its  pre.sent  the¬ 
ories,  to  decry  inquiry,  and  to  insi.st  by  appeals  to  this  or  that 
authority  that  outside  of  these  there  is  no  truth.  This  un¬ 
ruffled  assurance  that  “  our  age  and  our  people”  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  best  is  very  difficult  to  stir.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  this  method  to  assume  that  the  facts  could  only 
be  properly  seen  from  its  stand-point.  What  men  of  other 
religions  and  races  saw  were  only  imaginings  of  weak  and  de¬ 
praved  minds.  This  conceit  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the 
boy  who,  on  learning  there  was  to  be  an  eclipse  of  the  moon 
on  a  certain  evening,  went  about  among  his  playfellows  and 
sold  tickets  of  admission  to  his  mother’s  back-yard.  The 
boys  came,  saw  the  eclipse,  and  went  home  in  gleeful  satis¬ 
faction.  But  the  two  things  of  note  are,  the  first  boy’s  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  eclipse  could  only  be  properly  seen  from  his 
stand-point,  and  the  stupid  acknowledgment  of  this  by  the 
other  boys,  who  did  not  perceive  that  such  truths  are  not 
limited  to  any  one  person’s  or  nation’s  stand-point.  Yet,  in 
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reality,  it  is  no  more  ridiculous  to  claim  a  monopoly  in  eclipses 
than  to  assume  that  we  have  possession  of  all  helpful  ideas  and 
attitudes  regarding  moral  and  religious  thought. 

Yet  here,  too,  progress  towards  the  broader  spirit  is  little  by 
little  taking  place,  as  one  easily  sees  when  he  compares  his¬ 
torically  the  views  of  to-day  with  tho.se  of  a  few  generations 
ago.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the 
conservative  views  have  not  broadened,  but  that  the  ranks  of 
those  who  are  on  the  side  of  progress  have  been  very  notably 
increased.  The  religious  teaching  of  Christendom  has  for 
centuries  been  of  such  a  defined  type  and  on  such  an  unques¬ 
tioned  authoritative  basis  that  there  has  been  no  room  for  the 
idea  of  progress.  In  a  system  of  already  attained  truth  the 
notion  of  advance  is  absurd.  The  only  advance  possible 
within  such  a  view  is  the  bringing  of  the  individual  lives 
more  thoroughly  under  its  regulations.  This  sort  of  prog¬ 
ress  was  to  become  the  ideal  of  each.  But  it  is  transparent 
that  the  more  this  aim  is  accomplished  the  more  impo.ssible 
is  any  enlargement  of  view  and  any  actual  progression.  Here 
is  one  very  manifest  reason  for  the  tardiness  with  which  relig¬ 
ion  comes  under  the  spirit  of  our  age.  Then  again,  ecclesi¬ 
astical  interests  and  party  and  sectional  prejudices  continually 
place  and  replace  inquiry  on  a  partial  field.  Men  become  lost 
in  the  petty  differences  which  divide  them  as  sects  and  forget 
that  there  is  a  broader  moral  and  religious  world.  They  are 
so  busied  with  these  minor  matters  that  they  are  all  oblivious 
to  the  learning  and  research  which  are  shedding  treasures 
around  them,  and  they  thus  fail  to  see  that  these  facts  and 
thoughts  would  throw  a  world  of  needed  light  on  the  questions 
about  which  they  are  disputing. 

It  should  not  be  omitted  to  mention  that  the  respect  which 
our  modern  science  has  created  for  itself  has  brought  about  a 
sort  of  fashion  to  be  “scientific,”  and  notwithstanding  the.se 
open  violations  in  theologizing  circles  of  the  first  and  most 
fundamental  principles  of  science,  we  hear  much  in  certain 
quarters  about  a  “  science  of  religion,”  a  “  .science  of  ethics.” 
But  what  for  a  science  of  botany,  c.g.,  would  that  be  which 
confined  its  observations,  analyses,  and  discu.ssions  to  one 
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species  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  though  that  one  were  even 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  or  the  great  African  baobab !  Yet  how 
does  the  most  of  the  world’s  study  of  these  questions  differ 
from  the  case  here  cited  ?  Only  here  and  there  a  real  investi¬ 
gator  is  to  be  found  in  this  field.  Nearly  all  the  universities 
remain  unawakened  to  the  importance  of  such  a  candid  and 
universal  examination  of  these  problems  as  they  would  ap¬ 
prove  of  in  history  or  physics,  and  consequently  there  are 
offered  in  the  whole  world  (outside  of  Paris)  less  than  half  a 
dozen  brief  courses  of  scientific  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  a  few  more  perhaps  on  ethics.  Surely  one  keeps 
within  the  truth  in  saying  that  the  world's  understanding  of 
the  religion  question  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  or  has  only  reached 
a  .stage  of  advancement  similar  to  that  of  a.stronomy  in  the 
days  of  Copernicus  and  Tycho  Brahe.  The  philosophy  of 
the  most  prevalent  theology  has  remained  for  centuries  quite 
unchanged  in  its  essential  character  and  aim.  It  credulously 
tru.sts  and  rests  in  a  view  of  the  world  developed  by  men  who 
lived  ages  ago;  and,  in  doing  so,  it  discredits  and  denies  the 
views  of  its  own  age,  which  are  proclaimed  under  vastly  greater 
light  by  men  who  have  a  hundred  times  better  understanding 
of  the  universe ;  while  in  almost  everything  aside  from  relig¬ 
ion  and  morals  it  understands  and  accepts  these  latter  views. 
Everywhere  but  here,  it  may  be  said,  this  class  of  minds  are 
trying  to  make  their  outlook  harmonize  with  the  light  of  their 
times.  They  know  that  the  universe  is  no  longer  regarded 
from  the  geocentric  but  from  the  heliocentric  point  of  view, 
not  from  the  Ptolemaic  but  from  the  Copernican.  In  biology, 
geology,  and  astronomy,  man  is  recognized  and  admitted  to 
be  one  incident  in  one  stage  of  one  incidental  world  in  one 
incidental  solar  system ;  and  only  in  theology  is  it  persistently 
assumed  and  asserted  that  the  universe  was  specially  created 
for  man,  for  a  theatre  in  which  he  might  sin,  and  in  which  he 
might  be  redeemed  or  lost.  This  is  the  old  anthropocentric 
and  largely  anthropomorphic  view  yet  holding  sway.  Nearly 
every  other  line  of  study  under  new  method  and  greater  light 
has  received  a  fresh  grounding,  and  in  all  cases  it  will  be 
granted  humanity  has  immensely  gained. 
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Man  seems  to  have  a  natural  fear  of  the  untried.  The  child 
who  has  not  yet  walked  fears  to  try.  The  boy  who  would 
learn  to  swim  dares  not  go  beyond  his  depth.  And  so  in  a 
hundred  other  instances.  \Vc  are  safe,  or  we  think  so,  where 
we  are;  the  new  method  or  way  is  untried;  and  we  hesitate 
or  refuse  to  venture.  The  man  who  has  never  reasoned  on 
his  faith  dares  not.  He  trembles  at  the  thought  of  it.  To 
do  so  he  thinks  would  be  .sacrilege.  It  is  a  “  holy  of  holies” 
into  which  he  may  not  enter.  He  marvels  at  the  grace  of 
God  in  sparing  those  who  reason  and  discuss  these  themes 
familiarly.  In  his  attitude  he  does  not  know,  and  while  he 
remains  so  disposed,  never  can  realize  the  joy  and  naturalness 
of  mental  growth.  His  reverence,  awe,  superstition,  or  what¬ 
ever  it  be,  shuts  him  off  from  learning  the  laws  of  the  very 
Being  he  so  earnestly,  yet  unintelligently,  adores.  Just  as 
the  man  who  has  never  seen  nor  climbed  a  mountain  has  no 
conception  of  the  exhilaration  experienced  among  mountain 
scenery  and  of  the  sublimity  with  which  nature  becomes 
clothed;  so  here,  the  man  who  has  limited  his  religious  asso¬ 
ciations  to  his  own  or  a  few  Christian  denominations  can  have 
but  a  meagre  idea  of  the  profound  sentiment  with  which  he  is 
dealing,  and  of  the  richness  and  inspiration  lo.st  to  him  through 
the  poverty  of  his  outlook. 

2.  The  Reactionary  or  Negating  Method. — There  is  yet  an¬ 
other  extreme.  Some,  it  seems,  are  so  afraid  of  light  that 
they  live  in  the  dark ;  but  there  are  others  who  use  the  light 
so  as  to  put  their  eyes  out.  Many  become  dissatisfied  with 
the  methods  and  tendencies  of  theology,  learn  some  of  its 
errors  and  limitations,  and  come  speedily  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  matter  “  cometh  of  evil.”  They  set  vigorously 
at  work  to  bring  about  its  de.struction.  The  case  is  closed 
and  the  verdict  rendered  before  the  evidence  has  half  been 
heard.  To  cite  one  of  many  instances,  Feuerbach  revolted 
against  the  dogmatic  and  narrow  assumptions  of  the  Church 
of  the  times,  analyzed  the  notion  of  religion  which  he  found 
prevalent,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  substance  and 
essence  of  all  religion  is  covetousness,  exhibiting  itself  in 
prayer,  sacrifice,  and  faith.  The  human  spirit  never  gets  as 
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far  as  unselfish  devotion.  “That  self-love,”  says  he,  “  is  al¬ 
ways  a  necessary,  indestructible,  universal  law  and  principle, 
inseparable  from  every  kind  of  love,  religion  must  itself  con¬ 
firm.  Indeed,  she  does  actually  confirm  it  on  every  page  of 
her  history.  Everywhere,  when  man  has  resisted  that  human 
egoism  which  has  been  here  e.xplained,  be  it  in  religion,  philos¬ 
ophy,  or  politics,  he  sinks  into  pure  nonsense  and  insanity ; 
for  the  sense  w'hich  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  human  instincts, 
impulses,  and  actions,  is  the  satisfaction  of  the  human  nature, 
the  satisfaction  of  the  human  egoism.”  ( IVesen  der  Relig¬ 
ion,  p.  100.)  But  this  covetousne.ss,  of  which  religion  con¬ 
sists,  as  he  would  have  it,  is  always  an  unmixed  evil,  and 
therefore  the  less  there  is  of  religion  in  the  world  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  world. 

But  who  has  a  right  to  deal  thus  exclusively  with  this  great 
historic  fact?  Where  has  it  been  shown  that  such  are  the 
only  manifestations  of  religion?  Mow  has  it  been  learned 
that  those  who  do  not  manifest  these  signs  are  irreligious  ? 
What  is  the  evidence  that  the  signs  of  religion  are  always  and 
everywhere  limited  to  prayers  and  fastings,  to  bowing  and 
kneeling,  to  masses  and  sacrifices  ?  If  I  do  not  greatly  mis¬ 
take,  we  shall  find  in  a  study  of  the  subject,  such  as  that  sug¬ 
gested  in  an  outline  which  will  be  handed  to  those  of  you 
desiring  it  as  you  pass  out,*  that  the  case  is  by  no  means  so 
simple,  that  many  other  elements  much  more  legitimate  than 
some  of  the.se  are  large  factors  in  what  history  has  decided 
to  designate  as  religion.  Indeed,  this  kind  of  treatment  of 
the  question  gets  no  further  than  the  most  narrow  and  con¬ 
servative.  A  reactionist  is  not  seeking  the  truth,  though  he 
may  deceive  himself  into  thinking  .so.  His  wrath  is  to  him 
only  righteous  indignation,  but  it  blinds  him  all  the  same  to 
the  worth  of  what  he  hates.  Not  reaction,  but  growth  out  of 
and  above,  accompanied  by  a  coolness  that  is  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  both  the  merits  and  faults  of  that  from  which  it  came,  is 
the  sign  of  mental  health. 

3.  Dogmatism  among  Scientists. — It  is  one  of  the  ground 
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maxims  of  that  scientific  method  of  research  to  which  we  owe 
so  much,  that  a  definition  is  not  to  be  made  nor  a  law  formu¬ 
lated  while  there  are  yet  known  cases,  instances,  or  species 
unexamined  ;  and  that  even  though  a  law  has  been  formulated 
or  a  definition  thought  to  be  complete,  if  new  instances  are 
brought  to  light  the  whole  subject  is  at  once  not  only  open  to 
revision,  but  is  bound  to  be  re-examined  before  it  can  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  any  further  results.  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
as  to  whether  this  canon  has  found  application  in  the  study  of 
these  great  themes  ?  Indeed,  from  the  side  of  those  who  have 
taken  upon  themselves  this  great  name  Science,  the  problem 
of  religion  has  often  received  the  narrowest  and  most  dog¬ 
matic  treatment.  Many  so-called  “  scientists,”  without  even 
giving  faithful  study  to  a  single  religious  development,  have 
formulated  their  decision  :  that  “  religion  is  superstition,  and 
superstition  must  be  rooted  out  of  the  world.”  The  bigots 
and  dogmatists  are  not  all  christened  by  the  term  ”  theolo¬ 
gian,”  nor  does  one  become  a  “  scientist”  merely  by  calling 
himself  such.  These  people  have  taken  it  for  granted  that 
science  meant  physical  or  material  investigation,  and  that  all 
people  of  common  sense  agreed  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
physical  implies  nothing  but  matter;  in  other  words,  they 
have  settled  the  greatest  question  of  thought  in  all  the  ages. 
A  monstrous  presumption  which  the  reading  of  one  respectable 
history  of  philosophy  should  have  made  impossible ! 

4.  The  Scientific  Method  Applied  to  Religion. — In  an  effort  to 
treat  religions  in  a  scientific  manner,  it  is  not  this  or  that  form, 
or  this  or  that  manifestation,  that  makes  the  chief  interest; 
rather  it  is  the  truth  (from  whatever  source)  in  the  idea  of 
religion  itself.  Only  by  an  examination  of  its  many  manifes¬ 
tations  and  a  discerning  analysis  of  its  various  impelling 
characteristics  will  one  attain  to  an  intelligent  result.  It  is 
not  different  from  nor  less  ea.sy  of  understanding  than  any  of 
the  otjier  complex  phenomena  of  earth.  Moreover,  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  whether  Buddhism,  or  Judaism,  or  Mohammedan¬ 
ism,  or  Christianity,  or  any  other  form,  is  the  most  perfect 
religion,  nor  whether  one  of  these  is  true  and  the  rest  false. 
What  is  here  said  is  not  meant  as  an  apology  for  the  doctrines 
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of  any  faith  or  sect.  Nor  is  it  intended  as  an  apologetic  de¬ 
fence  of  religion  itself.  It  is  rather  a  search  for  the  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  subject  and  for  the  principles  underlying  it,  and 
to  accomplish  these  ends  in  the  most  impartial  and  universal 
manner  possible.  It  is  believed  that  to  make  any  theme  a 
subject  of  science  in  actuality  is  to  remove  it  from  the  realm 
of  partisan  .strife.  Where  the  object  is  truth,  divested  of  all 
intlividualities,  there  can  be  but  one  party;  and  within  this 
there  can  be  no  dogmatizing  on  the  part  of  people  who  realize 
the  difficulties  of  their  own  convictions  and  the  consequent 
discount  or  allowance  with  which  all  evidence  mu.st  be  re¬ 
ceived,  and  the  tentative  yet  practical  manner  in  which  all 
conclusions  must  be  held.  Our  effort,  therefore,  should  be 
to  learn  what  religion  is  at  its  root;  to  find  out  how  it  has 
and  does  manifest  itself;  how  it  comes  about  that  there  are 
such  phenomena  as  religions;  what  are  their  fundamental 
antecedents;  what  is  the  cause  of  their  growth  and  decay;  in 
what  ways  has  it  applied  itself  to  life;  is  it  a  thing  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  being  further  broadened  and  perfected  ;  and  under  a 
greater  fulness  may  life  by  its  exercise  be  more  expanded  and 
developed?  There  are  theologians,  rabbis.  Brahmins,  Sra- 
mans,  and  Mollahs  who  are  interested  in  those  questions  of 
superiority,  who  have  so  little  realization  of  the  great  relig¬ 
ious  expanse  as  to  suppose  that  the  total  realm  of  its  truth 
and  actuality  is  included  within  the  little  spot  over  which  they 
are  bickering  with  their  next-door  sects.  To  them  is  ungrudg¬ 
ingly  left  the  settlement  of  these  so  often  purely  imaginary  and 
bootless  discussions.  The  real  question  is  one  as  much  greater 
and  more  important  than  these  as  the  world  is  greater  and 
more  important  than  a  single  country,  province,  or  county  ;  or 
as  an  international  cause  is  greater  than  a  local  or  neighborhood 
intere.st. 

It  is  because  the  world  is  awakening  to  this  feeling  that 
such  a  convention  as  this  is  possible;  and  it  is  because  this 
highest  and  noblest  human  impulse — now  grown  so  strong — 
is  striving  to  organize  itself  that  it  will  succeed. 
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OUTLINE  OF  INQUIRIES  FOR  A  IiISTORICO-ETIINICAL 
STUDY  OF  RELIGIONS.* 

To  be  Ireateil  scientifically,  relijjion,  like  every  other  human  expression,  should 
be  investigated  historically,  ethnologically,  and  philosophically;  in  other  words, 
in  terms  of  time,  of  space,  and  of  inmost  nature  or  essence,  the  two  former  bein^ 
the  indispensable  preparation  for  the  latter.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  virtually  no 
history  obtainable,  in  the  continuous  chronological  sense,  for  most  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  the  historical  and  the  ethnological  study  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  first  reijuisite,  then,  is  to  obtain  through  ethnology  a  general  notion  of 
the  races  of  men  and  of  their  various  leading  branches,  past  and  present.  Each 
special  people  developed  in  comparative  independence  have  ])roduced  ainono 
other  products  a  religion  peculiar  to  themselves  and  their  circumstances.  They 
therefore  form  so  many  leading  subjects  of  historico-ethnical  impiiry,  under  each 
of  which  m.any  questions  are  to  be  asked ;  and  from  the  multitude  of  answers 
returned  may  be  undertaken  the  building  up  of  the  body  or  superstructure  of  a 
genuine  science  of  religion.  The  following  outline  of  topics  contains  some  of 
the  many  imjuiries  to  be  made  in  the  study  of  each  special  religion  : — 

1.  rRELIMIN.\RY  QUESTIONS: 

1.  The  R.acial  Rel.ations  of  the  Special  People. 

2.  Their  Relative  Position  in  History  and  the  Principal  Great  Events 

in  their  Career. 

3.  Their  Residence  and  Physical  Surroundings: 

Clim.ate, — cold,  hot,  moilerate,  and  stimulating. 

Land-surface, — mountainous,  level,  plateau,  desert. 

Water, — rivers,  lakes,  seas,  archipelago. 

Flora,  fauna,  minerals. 

Striking  natural  phenomena, — storms,  hurricanes,  volcanoes, 
earthquakes. 

4.  Their  Stage  of  Development  in  Gener.al : 

Material, — How  do  they  live?  (1)  lly  hunting  and  fishing; 
(2)  by  herding  and  pasturing;  (3)  by  agriculture;  (4)  by 
agriculture,  manufiicturc,  and  trade.  Tools,  weapons,  shel¬ 
ter. 

Intellectual, — language,  literature,  art. 

Social, — family,  government. 

Moral, — virtues  and  vices  in  their  own  regard,  relations  to  sur¬ 
rounding  nations. 

11.  Source  of  their  Religion: 

1.  Founder  or  Founders ;  Chief  Circumstances  of  their  Lives. 

2.  Relative  Originality  and  Chief  Sources  of  Influence. 

3.  Sacred  Literature, — divisions,  general  character,  theoretic  origin, 

actual  origin. 

•  Reprinted  from  f/cw  Religion  Arises:  A  Psychological  Study,  by  Duren  J.  H.  Ward. 
(George  H.  Ellis,  Boston,  i883.) 
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Ill.  Their  Conception  ok  the  Universe: 

1.  Its  Form  or  Sh.ipe. 

2.  Its  Nature  or  .Substance. 

3.  Its  ()rif;in  or  Creatiiin. 

4.  Their  Theory  of  the  Source  of  Evil. 

I\'.  Their  CtrNcr.i’TioNs  ok  Sit'k.rnaturai.  Beings;  t.r.,  Their  Theism: 

1.  Names,  Nature,  and  Functions  of  the  Gods.  Are  they 

Sim|ile,  tan^jible,  nr  visible  objects, — stones,  bones,  shells,  herbs, 
bits  of  wood,  feathers,  weajwns,  rocks,  water,  skins,  ani¬ 
mals,  particular  places; — i.e.,  to  wh.at  extent  is  fetichism 
])revalent  ? 

Semi-taiifjible  or  semi-visibie  objects, — mountains,  rivers,  earth, 
tire,  wind,  rain,  linhtnin;^; — i.e.,  to  what  e.xtent  does  a  lower 
unture  worshif)  j'revail  ? 

lntangil)le  or  invisil)le  objects, — sky,  sun,  moon,  stars,  dawn, 
spirits  of  ancestors  and  of  j;reat  men,  spirits  in  and  inde- 
j)en<lent  of  objects,  personified  abstract  conceptions  of  vir¬ 
tues,  fates,  etc.  ?  (These  three  char.acteristics  are  developed 
from  a  su;;;jestion  made  l>y  Max  Muller,  llib.  Lect.,  1878.) 
Or,  from  anotlier  point  of  view,  are  they  (l)  living  or  departed 
human  sjurits,  (2)  transfoimed  human  spirits,  or  (3)  natural 
forces  and  phenomena  or  imagined  jwwers  modelled  on 
human  spirits? 

Whether  the  polylhrifm  is  of  a  miscellaneous,  democratic,  mon¬ 
archical,  or  henothcistic  conception  ? 

Whether  a  nionotheiitic  conception-  is  attained  by  individuals  or 
by  the  peoj'le  at  any  time  in  their  career  ? 

Whether  they  develoiieil  a  philosophy,  and,  if  so,  wh.at  it  attained 
to, — ilualism,  spiritual  monism,  or  materialistic  monism  ? 

2.  Character  of  the  Gods, — power,  wisdom,  beneficence,  malevolence. 

(Only  dualistic  religions  divide  their  deities  into  divine  and  de¬ 
moniacal,  and  their  future  state  into  heaven  and  hell.) 

V.  Their  Conception  ok  Man’s  Nature: 

1.  llis  Origin. 

2.  His  Relation  to  Supern.atural  Beings. 

3.  The  Character  of  Their  Idea  of  Salvation,  if  any;  i.e.,  from  what 

to  wh.at  ?  Is  it  only  sensuously  thought,  or  does  it  refer  to  some 
condition  or  state  of  mind  to  be  avoided  and  some  spiritual  ac¬ 
complishment  to  be  aimed  .at,  and,  if  the  latter,  what  is  the  chief 
feature  of  the  resulting  mental  development, — intellectual,  moral, 
sympathetic,  K-thetic,  etc. 

4.  Their  noti-m  of  a  future  life, — death,  resurrection,  region  of  the 

dead  (immediately  after  death  and  their  permanent  abode,  whether 
(r/)  in  solitary  gorges  and  valleys  or  on  hill-tops  where  the  living 
rarely  go;  (li)  on  distant  islands  towards  the  setting  sun;  (r)  in 
VoL.  II. — No.  I  3 
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an  under  and  shadowy  realm  below  our  world  ;  («/)  among  the 
stars  or  beyond  them,  in  a  heavenly  kingdom  for  the  good  and  a 
lower  place  of  punishment  or  torment  for  the  wicked  ;  (e)  a  spir¬ 
itual  state  out  of  spacial  relations). 

VI.  What  Suggestion  does  Their  Environment  offer  towards  Ex¬ 
plaining  Their  Theism  and  Eschatology? 

VTI.  CuLTUs: 

1.  Creeds, — character  and  relation  to  the  authority  on  which  they  as¬ 

sume  to  be  based  ;  how  regarded  ? 

2.  Ceremonies, — prayers,  offerings,  sacrihces,  assemblies,  songs,  dances, 

incantations,  feasts,  fxsts. 

3.  Ordinances  having  regard  specially  to  individual  life, — birth,  circum¬ 

cision,  confirmation,  baptism,  marriage,  anointing  of  the  sick, 
burial,  commemoration,  canonization,  excommunication. 

4.  Organizations : 

Institutions,  sects. 

Priesthood, — its  orders,  ordination,  duties,  standing,  vestments. 
Shamans, — sorcerers,  magicians,  medicine-men,  miracle-workers, 
prophets. 

5.  Places  of  worship, — temples,  altars,  sacred  groves,  hills,  valleys; 

sacred  uten-ils. 

6.  Symbolism, — geometric  forms,  monograms,  paintings,  figures. 

VIII.  Moral  Teachings  (or  Relation  of  the  Religion  to  Practical  Life, — vir¬ 
tues,  vices). 

IX.  Progressive  or  Dogmatic  in  Tendency  : 

1.  Direction  and  Strength  of  this. 

2.  Heresies;  their  nature  (i.e.,  whether  Party  reactions  or  growths  of 

thought),  their  treatment  by  the  dominant  faith. 

X.  The  Central  Idea  of  the  Religion  : 

1.  In  Theory. 

2.  Its  Greatest  Emphasis  in  Its  Practical  Carrying-out. 

3.  Other  Essential  Ideas. 

XI.  Its  Peculiar  Contribution  towards  Showing  the  Scope  or  Full 
Content  of  Religious  Life. 
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np:kd  of  the  proposed  school  of  philos¬ 
ophy  AND  APPLIED  ETHICS. 

WII.LI.XM  J.  rOTTER,  MRS.  AN'.\.\  GARLIN  SPENX'ER,  THOMAS 
DAVIDSON,  O.  15.  FROTH  INCH  AM,  WILLIAM  JAMES,  R. 
HEIIER  NEWTON,  T.  W.  IIIGGINSON,  FRANCIS  E.  ABBOT, 
AND  OTHERS. 

The  need  of  such  a  school  as  is  outlined  by  Professor 
Adler  in  this  number  of  the  Ethical  Record  was  strongly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  various  speakers  at  the  Friday  evening  meeting 
of  the  late  Philadelphia  Convention,  and  in  the  letters  that 
were  read  from  many  prominent  persons  who  were  unable  to 
be  present.  We  can  give  but  short  abstracts  of  the  earnest 
speeches  which  followed  the  addre.sses  of  Professor  Royce  and 
Dr.  Ward,  published  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  only  extracts 
from  the  more  important  letters. 

THE  ADDRESS  OF  MR.  POTTER. 

Rev.  William  J.  Potter,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  President  of  the  Free  Religious  Association  of 
America. 

He  began  his  remarks  with  the  statement  that  he  was 
present  because  of  his  deep  interest  in  the  subject  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  represented  a  somewhat  different  Liberal  circle 
from  that  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Societies,  yet  he  had  long 
believed  that  such  a  school  as  that  proposed  was  greatly 
needed,  and  the  project  had  his  entire  sympathy.  Though 
President  of  the  P’ree  Religious  Association,  he  had  no  right 
to  speak  for  that  association,  nor  was  he  an  official  delegate 
from  any  society.  Yet  from  his  position  and  his  association 
with  liberal  thinkers  of  various  classes,  he  might  claim  to 
have  touched  pretty  closely  the  pulse  of  liberal  thought,  and 
to  be  capable,  therefore,  of  bearing  testimony  that  might  be 
of  some  worth  beyond  his  individual  opinion.  He  directed 
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the  attention  of  the  audience  chieflv'^  to  the  point,  that  a  School 
of  Philosophy  and  Applied  Plthics,  where  the  instruction 
should  all  be  given  in  strict  accordance  with  the  scientific 
method, — as  well  concerning  the  philosophy  anil  history  of 
religion  as  in  other  departments, — was  a  great  need  in  this 
country,  because  there  is  nowhere  any  school  for  the  training 
of  public  teachers  or  preachers  that  now  supplies  the  want. 
You  would  not  expect  to  find  such  training  at  Princeton, 
where  the  very  name  sugge.sts  an  antiquated  creed  ;  nor  at 
Yale,  where  the  President  of  the  University,  by  its  charter, 
must  be  an  Orthodox  Congregationalist  minister;  nor  at 
Andover,  even  if  the  New  Orthodoxy  shall  prevail  there,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  New  Orthodoxy 
that  all  theology  and  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  for  time 
and  eternity,  is  Christocentric.  Not  even  will  you  find  it  in 
the  Divinity  School  of  Unitarian  Harvard,  though  it  has  been 
claimed  that  the  teaching  in  that  school  has  been  put  on  a 
strictly  free,  unsectarian,  scientific  basis.  That  school  has 
been  opened  toward  Orthodoxy,  but  not  yet  has  it  been 
opened  on  the  other  side  toward  a  liberty  beyond  Unitarian- 
ism.  It  is  a  school  professedly  for  the  training  of  Christian 
ministers,  and  as  such  it  retains  certain  theological  presuppo¬ 
sitions  which  forbid  a  perfectly  scientific  method  of  inquiry; 
as  instanced  by  the  fact  that  at  its  daily  religious  service,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  students,  no  scripture  is  allowed  to  be  read 
except  from  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Pible.  Mr.  Potter 
thought  that  a  school  on  a  perfectly  free  basis,  manned  by  the 
most  competent  scholars  of  the  time,  would  not  lack  for 
students,  and  closed  with  a  few  words  on  the  additional  im¬ 
portance  of  such  a  school  for  the  training  of  practical  helpers 
in  philanthropy  and  charity. 

THE  ADDRE.SS  OF  MRS.  Sl'EXCER  UPON  THE  PRACTICAL  SIDE 
OF  THE  PROPOSED  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  spoke 
substantially  as  follows : 

At  this  late  hour,  after  the  e.xpression  of  so  much  profound 
thought  respecting  the  need  for  a  broad,  free,  and  compre- 
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hensivc  teaching  of  philosophy,  I  sliould  not  venture  to  ask 
the  attention  of  the  audience  but  for  the  fact  tliat  tliere  is  one 
practical  aspect  of  the  question  which  has  not  yet  been  fully 
discussed.  I  mean  that  aspect  indicated  by  the  words  “  and 
applied  ethics”  in  the  circular  whicli  has  been  read.  The 
ai.ti-slavery  conflict  marked  an  era  in  the  moral  development 
of  America.  Much  of  the  ethical  devotion  and  activity 
formerly  clustered  about  the  church  life  was  then  concen¬ 
trated  upon  that  great  moral  revolution;  and  was  separated, 
if  not  alienated,  from  the  old  theological  association.  And 
since  that  time,  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  toward 
specialized  moral  effort  in  philanthropy  and  reform.  So  that 
to-day,  if  we  would  define  ”  the  church  universal,”  the  vast 
‘‘  body  of  believers”  in  truth,  righteousness,  and  love,  who  are 
working  to  establish  nobler  and  more  humane  institutions, 
and  to  help  men  and  women  to  themselves  grow  better,  we 
must  outline  not  only  the  so-called  church  w'ith  its  differing 
names  and  creeds,  but  we  must  also  note  a  multitude  of  so¬ 
cieties  each  at  work  upon  some  detail  of  human  conduct  or 
of  human  association.  This  is  simply  the  ethical  translation 
of  the  universal  law  of  growth  :  increasing  differentiation  of 
function  accompanying  increasing  complexity  of  organization. 
The  problems  of  personal  conduct  to-day  press  upon  us  so 
many  new  and  mooted  questions ;  the  problems  of  social 
organization  to-day  suggest  so  many  puzzling  and  conflicting 
theories,  that  men  and  women  are  forced  to  study  one  prob¬ 
lem  at  a  time,  to  take  one  aspect  of  human  duty  at  a  time  to 
establish  and  enforce. 

And  in  this  great  work  of  reform  and  philanthropy  in 
America  there  are  far  more  women  than  men  engaged  to-day. 
The  material  demands  of  this  commercial  age  are  so  absorb¬ 
ing  upon  both  the  time  and  talent  of  men,  that  women  must 
do  the  greater  portion  of  character-building  in  every  direction, 
if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  I  am 
profoundly  interested  in  the  proposed  .school ;  its  scope  in¬ 
cludes  women  on  equal  terms  with  men.  And  my  interest 
becau.se  of  this  feature  in  the  plan  is  not  simply  because  I  am 
a  woman,  and  want  women  to  have  “  chances.”  It  lies  much 
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deeper  than  that.  It  springs  from  the  fact  that  to  my  appre¬ 
hension  the  burden  of  care  for  the  defective  classes,  of  pro¬ 
tection  and  special  training  for  the  erring  and  unfortunate,  of 
dealing  at  first  hand  in  personal,  helpful  ways  with  the  great 
social  problems  of  the  time,  is  for  the  most  part  already  laid 
upon  the  women  of  this  country.  I  believe,  so  hard  is  it 
growing  to  hold  the  highest  talents  and  lifelong  devotion  of 
the  ablest  men  to  the  work  of  the  preacher,  that  the  public 
teachers  of  ethics,  and  accredited  ministers  of  religion,  in  the 
future,  must  be  to  a  great  e.xtent  xcomcn.  And  if  the  church, 
as  well  as  the  school,  must  thus  be  officered  largely  by  women, 
the  absolute  necessity  for  equal  opportunities  of  training  for 
both  sexes  is  apparent.  But  whether  any  of  you  hold  with 
me  in  this  matter  or  not,  no  student  of  the  social  conditions 
of  the  time  but  knows  that  in  this  outer,  lay  ministry  of  re¬ 
form  and  philanthropy,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  women  are 
already  serving  in  great  numbers.  And  for  this  work,  as  truly 
as  for  any  more  formal  leadership,  they  need  training.  And 
they  need  the  broadest  and  wisest  training.  The  woman  who 
with  baptism  of  holy  consecration  works  for  the  extinction  of 
the  drink-habit,  and  the  cure  of  the  drink-mania,  wants  some¬ 
thing  more  than  enthusiasm  and  devotion  in  that  work.  She 
wants  knowledge.  She  wants  to  know  the  great  laws  of 
heredity  so  far  as  these  are  ascertained ;  she  wants  to  know 
what  habits  breed  and  stimulate  the  vice  she  abhors;  and 
what  relation  the  State  justly  has  to  personal  habits.  The 
woman  who  with  a  shuddering  pity  at  her  heart  plunges  into 
hell  to  rescue  a  falling  or  fallen  sister  needs  something  more 
than  that  shuddering  pity  to  teach  her  how  to  deal  with  lust 
and  its  victims.  She  wants  to  know  more  than  the  one-sided 
experience  of  the  sheltered  and  pure-hearted  woman  can 
prove ;  the  power  and  use  of  the  basic  passions  of  the  race, 
and  the  rational  methods  of  restraining  their  abnormal  action. 
The  woman  who,  hearing  always  “  the  sad  music  of  humanity,” 
seeks  with  a  world-wide  love  and  .sympathy  to  succor  the  poor 
and  wretched,  and  befriend  the  forsaken,  must  have  something 
beside  love  and  sympathy,  or  she  will  blunder  where  she  most 
would  help.  She  must  learn  the  true  laws  of  human  growth 
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and  association  :  the  best  methods  of  teaching  people  to  help 
themselves. 

When  I,  a  young  woman,  first  felt  that  some  service  for 
suffering  humanity  was  laid  upon  me  and  could  never  be 
ignored,  I  cast  about  for  such  training  as  would  fitly  prepare 
me  for  the  work.  And  tlie  fact  that  because  I  was  woman  I 
was  e.xcluded  from  most  schools  of  theology  was  not  the  only 
reason  why  these  schools  could  not  supply  my  need.  The 
deeper  reason  was  that  in  many  directions  they  were  deficient 
in  the  studies  and  teachers  which  are  needed  to  give  definite 
preparation  for  such  world-service.  And  what  I,  and  many 
another  earnest  woman  has  tried  to  get  in  hard  and  wasteful 
ways  of  private  masters  and  solitary  study,  all  men  and  women 
who  are  dedicating  their  lives  to  charitable  and  reformatory 
work  should  be  able  to  secure  in  the  best  direction  of  experts 
and  masters.  I  hope  this  propo.sed  school  will  be  established. 
I  hope  so  because  I  share  with  the  wise  men  who  have  spoken 
here  to-night  a  profound  interest  in  the  exposition  and  wider 
understanding  of  a  rational  philosophy  of  life  and  conduct. 
But  I  hope  also  that  this  school  will  be  established  because  it 
promises  to  teach  the  workers  in  the  drudgery  of  reform,  and 
the  practical  helper  of  his  kind,  how  to  work  wisest  and  best. 
What  is  the  reason  that  the  average  reformer  is  a  one-sided 
hobby-rider?  What  is  the  reason  that  the  average  philan¬ 
thropist  thinks  his  little  scheme  almost  all  there  is  of  moment 
in  charity  ?  Because  these  have  no  sense  of  relation.  They 
know  nothing  of  the  grand  proportions  of  divine  law  and 
human  activity  of  which  they  are  a  tiny  part.  They  want  to 
kneno. 

We  all  want  a  larger  view  and  a  clearer  insight.  As  we  sit 
in  our  love-sheltered  homes,  and  hear  the  tramp  of  the  home¬ 
less  and  wandering  without,  we  want  indeed  above  all  else  the 
impulse  of  love  and  sympathy  to  reach  out  the  hand  of  help; 
but  we  want  also  the  knowledge  of  how  best  to  lead  the 
wandering  in,  and  what  to  do  with  the  homeless  when  once 
we  have  sheltered  him. 
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THE  ADDRESS  OF  FROFESsOR  DAVIDSON. 

Professor  Thomas  Davidson,  of  New  York,  whose  remarks 
were  very  brief,  said  he  was  interested  in  tlie  project  because 
it  bade  fair  to  do  two  things :  first,  to  make  moral  teaching  an 
es.sential  part  of  education,  and,  second,  to  introduce  unity 
and  wholeness  into  instruction.  He  believed  that  only  in  this 
way  could  an  education  be  found  that  would  answer  the  needs 
of  the  American  republic.  Our  present  education,  he  .said, 
was  utterly  unsuited  to  our  condition,  being  half  medi;eval  and 
half  sentimental,  with  no  unifying  principle.  The  great  defects 
in  our  educational  system  upon  which  so  much  care,  labor, 
and  money  were  e.xpended  were  being  felt  upon  all  hands  and 
demanding  remedie.s.  He  believed  our  school  system  had  to 
be  reformed  from  bottom  up,  and  that  essential  elements  in 
this  reformation  would  be  unity  and  the  training  of  heart  and 
hand  as  well  as  of  head. 

E.KI'RACTS  FROM  VARIOUS  LETTERS. 

VV'e  publish  below  extracts  from  the  letters  of  a  number  of 
prominent  persons,  to  whom  Professor  Adler’s  article  in  this 
number,  outlining  a  School  of  Philo.sophy  and  Applied  Ethics, 
was  sent  as  a  private  circular. 

P'rom  O.  Ik  I'rothingham  : 

“  I  wish  that  my  physical  condition  was  more  satisfactory,  or  that  Philadelphia 
w.as  nearer,  then  I  would  definitely  promise  to  he  ]>re'.cnt  on  the  25th  of  January. 
As  it  is,  I  am  afr.iid  to  commit  myself  to  anythinj;  hut  the  heartiest  approval  of 
your  scheme.  I  know  of  hut  one  divinity  school  (that  of  Camhridoe)  where 
full  intellectual  lil)erty  is  allowed,  and  none  where  a  system  of  a]iplied  ethics 
is  adopted.” 


The  following  from  a  later  letter; 

“  I  am  truly  interested  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  college  as  you  propose. 
It  seeems  to  me  very  important, — of  first-rate  imi>ortance, — in  fact,  as  essential 
to  true  Liberalism,  and  I  only  wish  1  were  rich  enough  to  fouml  such  a  school. 
The  man  who  does  it  will  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  m.inkind  and  will  deserve 
perpetual  honor.  It  is  a  great  step  forward,  and  plants  Liberalism  on  a  bro.ad 
and  scientific  found.ition.  1  am  persuaded  that  the  warfare  with  evil  must  go 
on ;  that  the  period  of  indifTereiitisiii,  of  drift,  of  optimism,  of  negative  liberty,  is 
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p:ist ;  that  the*  day  of  simply  ‘  free  religion’  wearing  the  substantial  likeness  of 
all  faitlis  and  no  faiths  is  over;  and  that  battle,  not  acquiescence,  is  our  call.  I 
believe  that  the  moilern  weapons  are  ethical,  not  theoloj^ical ;  that  not  creed  but 
conscience  slioidd  be  our  watchw'ird  ;  that  no  speculative  ndl,  but  certain  actual 
evils — ignorance,  imitecility,  blindness,  moral  inertia,  intellectual  and  spiritual 
poverty,  weakness  of  will — stand  oi)i>o-.ed  to  us  as  foes,  an<l  demand  all  the  en- 
trgy  of  our  resistance.  In  other  words,  the  conflict  is  no  longer  with  shades  in 
the  air,  l)Ut  with  persons  on  tlie  earth  ;  and  this  conflict  is  moral. 

“  .'\gain,  it  is  my  conviction  that  ethics  must  have  that  force  of  enthusi.asm,  of 
fervor,  of  high,  concentrated,  consecrated  purpose  that  is  associated  with  religion 
in  order  to  be  effective.  This  your  Societies  have,  and  this  gives  them  power. 
Tor  power  they  have.  They  are  growing  in  strength  every  year.  Their  root 
strikes  deej).  What  is  needed  now  is  an  institution  that  shall  make  that  power 
permanent.” 

From  Profe.ssor  William  James  : 

“  I  feel  that,  unless  all  signs  and  ]V)rtenfs  are  false,  the  next  fifty  years  are 
going  to  be  distinguished  from  any  [last  period  in  the  history  of  our  English  race 
by  the  great  part  which  scientific  and  jihilosophic  speculation  will  take  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  ideals  of  indivi.lual  as  well  as  of  social  life.  The  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  a  philosophic  age,  but  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  bids  fair  to  be  one  still  more  active  in  that  ilireclion,  still  more  influenced 
from  that  quarter.  Theorists  will  be  helmsmen  as  they  have  not  lieen  before. 
Every  institution  which  helps  the  higher  theoretic  life  will  consequently  be  of 
m ouientoUs  value  to  the  state.  Vour  programme  is  so  generous  that  1  applaud  it 
with  Isith  hands,  and  earnestly  hojic  that  ways  and  means  may  soon  be  forthcom¬ 
ing  to  make  the  School  an  accomplished  fact.” 

From  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton: 

“  If  such  a  school  can  be  rightly  organized,  and  securely  founded,  it  will  be  of 
inestimable  benefit.  All  that  the  circular  affirms  concerning  the  great  bulk  of 
our  divinity  schools,  within  the  different  churches,  is  thoroughly  true.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  for  any  denominational  school,  at  present, 
to  redize,  even  approximately,  the  ideal  of  a  school  for  the  scientific  study  of 
religion.  Such  schools  cannot  offer,  at  present,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  that 
entire  freedom  of  min<l  on  the  jiart  of  instructor  and  instructed  which  is  a  pri¬ 
mary  condition  for  the  thoroughly  scientific  study  of  religion — of  theology  and 
of  ethics.  The  projxjsed  school  m.iy  form  what,  in  reality,  would  be  a  post¬ 
graduate  course,  to  which  men  of  sufficiently  large  minds  and  free  spirits  would 
come,  from  the  various  denominational  sch'xds,  to  complete  and  correct  their 
studies.  Its  influences  would,  therefore,  not  at  all  lie  limited  to  the  comparatively 
small  number  who  might  seek  the  benefit  of  its  curriculum,  but  would  extend  to 
the  denominational  schools  themselves,  and  through  them  to  all  their  students, 
by  stimulating  the-e  schools  to  higher  and  better  and  broader  work.  Its  best 
power  wc)ulil  probably  lie  in  this  latter  direction.  On  this  account,  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  may — if  judiciously  managed  in  the  beginning — ajipeal  to 
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large  numbers  of  men  who  are  thorough  believers  in  the  main  dogmas  of  their 
own  churches,  but  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  large-minded  ami  o])en-!ieartcd, 
and  desirous  of  progress.  The  only  criticism  that  I  would  offer,  at  the  present 
stage  of  proceedings,  lies  in  this  direction.  A  mere  free-thought  school,  how¬ 
ever  beneficial  it  may  be  to  many  individuals,  would  fail  of  realizing  the  highest 
good  that  is  possible  for  tlie  institution  now  proposed.  If  a  little  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  is  mingled  with  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove,  the  benefits  of 
the  new  School  may  be  vastly  multiplied.  It  will  of  course  be  understood 
that  I  do  not  suggest  any  eijuivocal  position, — but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
frank  and  outspoken  attitude ;  only,  that  attitude  can  be  so  shaped  as  m;t  to  con¬ 
flict  needlessly  with  any  denominational  jwsition.” 

From  Thomas  Wentworth  Hi^ginson  : 

“  I  am  in  favor  of  the  proposed  school,  and  think  that  it  would  find  many 
pupils,  especi.ally  on  the  side  of  social  reform  and  practical  ethics.  There  is  a 
growing  demand  for  just  such  instruction,  and  there  is  now  no  ))lace  which 
gives  just  what  is  desired.” 

From  Francis  E.  Abbot,  Ph.D. : 

“  I  want  to  express  my  great  appreci.ation  of  your  circular,  which  strikes  me  as 
exceedingly  well  thought  out.  You  outline  a  magnificent  scheme,  which,  if  prac¬ 
ticable,  will  do  more  for  the  world  than  any  other  that  could  be  devised.  Only 
those  who  believe,  with  me,  that  philosophy  is  the  only  jxrssible  foundation  for 
ethics,  and  that  a  thoroughly  philosophical  ethics  is  to  be  grounded  only  in  a 
thoroughly  philosophical  theory  of  the  universe,  will  discern  the  world-wide 
importance  of  the  movement  you  seek  to  inaugurate.  I  have  no  adverse  criticism 

whatever  upon  the  plan  you  so  admirably  sketch . On  one  point  alone  do  I 

have  a  suggestion  toofter, — that  in  the  ‘  Department  of  Philosophy’  some  distinct 
recognition  should  be  made  at  the  outset,  not  only  of  historical,  expository,  and 
critic.al  wor’^,  but  also  of  positive  construction.  The  vast  expansion  of  modern 
science  demands,  and  will  inevitably  involve,  a  total  reconstitution  of  philosophy 
and  ethics  on  the  basis  of  the  philosophized  scientific  method ;  the  next  century 
will  certainly  behold  it  made.  In  Germany,  I  know,  the  era  of  mere  criticism 
is  supposed  to  have  supplanted  permanently  the  era  of  construction  ;  but  this  only 
shows  the  exhaustion  of  the  creative  spirit  in  that  country,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  the  exhaustion  of  the  methods  hitherto  recognized  there.  Nevertheless, 
just  as  certainly  as  it  is  the  essence  of  all  mind  to  create,  a  creative  epoch  will 
succeed  once  more  the  present  critical  epoch;  and,  in  founding  such  a  school  as 
you  contemplate,  it  is  wise  to  recognize  this  necessity  in  explicit  terms  of  some 
kind.  I  may  be  right  or  wrong  in  my  own  attempts  to  construct;  but,  if  1  fail, 
somelwdy  will  succeed.  And  it  ought  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  your  school  to  fos¬ 
ter,  ecourage,  and  help  all  genuine  philosophical  construction.  This  is  precisely 
where  our  universities  chiefly  fail.” 

From  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale: 

“  I  have  read  your  letter  with  great  interest.  1  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  be  present.  ...  I  certainly  hope  for  your  success. 
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“  I  cannot  but  wish  that  the  institution  nii^'ht  be  placed  at  Cambrid}»e,  where 
we  h.ive  already  a  good  deal  working  in  the  right  direction  ;  but  every  other 
university  city  would  say  the  same.” 

From  Rev.  J.  C.  Learned  : 

“  1  have  received  your  circular  and  prospectus  of  a  School  of  Phdosophy  and  Ap¬ 
plied  Ethics.  An  institution  whose  spirit  and  method  are  such  as  these  outlines 
suggest  is  undoubtedly  needed.  Once  established,  it  would  make  friends, — may 
it  find  enough  ready  made  to  tr.insform  this  ideal  into  a  reality.  I  look  with  hope¬ 
ful  interest  on  the  varied  activities  ol  the  Ethical  Societies.  I  believe  they  are 
to  make  a  substantial  and  permanent  contribution  to  the  religious  thought  and  to 
the  social  neeils  of  our  age.  I  hope  your  Convention,  therefore,  may  serve  in 
all  ways  to  strengthen  your  hands  and  hearts,  and  to  advance  the  cause — the  hu¬ 
mane  cause — to  which  you  have  pledged  your  imlividual  and  collective  powers.” 

From  Judge  George  C.  Rarrett : 

“  The  general  idea  of  instruction  upon  important  subjects,  without  bias  of  any 
kind  and  solely  for  tire  puqiose  of  reaching  the  truth, — without  fear, — cannot  fail 
to  meet  the  approval  of  all  just  and  liberal  minds.  And  it  was  that  thought,  so 
clearly  expressed  in  the  circular,  which  interested  me.  I  should  rejoice  to  see  it 
put  into  practical  and  thorough  execution.” 

From  Moncure  D.  Conway : 

“  The  printed  pamphlet  with  which  the  invitation  is  accompanied  presents  an 
ideal  worthy  of  the  centenary  of  the  first  President,  who  declared  that  this  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  ‘in  any  sense’  rest  on  the  Christian  religion.  But  such  an  ideal  is 
still  hard  to  attain  in  a  country  where  sectarian  religion  is  in  various  ways  legally 
established.  I  need  hardly  say  to  one  of  your  knowledge  and  experience  that 
the  large  and  national  success  of  such  a  school  as  that  proposed  will  depend  very 
much  on  the  men  who  shall  be  prominent  in  it  as  teachers.  I  should  strongly 
urge  th.at  there  should  be  no  president.  Thomas  Jefferson’s  reasons  for  making 
it  the  fundamental  law  of  the  University  of  Virginia  that  there  should  be  no  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  faculty  or  of  the  college  have  even  greater  force  in  applic.ation  to  an 
institution  for  which  the  imblic  will  be  e.agcr  to  find  a  creed-label,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  find  it  in  the  views  of  any  man  eminent  enough  to  be  college  president  or 
principal.  For  a  colorless  man  would  be  insignificant.  This  is  the  point  I  feel 

most  strongly . I  .assure  you  of  my  hearty  symp.athy  with  the  new  and 

much-needed  educational  scheme.” 

From  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett : 

“  I  hope  for  all  success  to  the  plan,  or  to  something  like  it.  The  circular 
shows  that  it  has  been  c.arcfully  thought  out ;  and  if  the  sfirit  of  the  thing  can 
be  kept  .as  broad  as  the  plan,  such  a  school  must  do  great  good, — perhaps  even 
more  as  an  *  object-lesson’  to  existing  schools  than  by  direct  influence  on  students 
of  its  own.” 
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From  Rabbi  Emil  G.  Ilirsch: 

“  1  need  scarcely  assure  you  that  I  most  heartily  approve  of  the  project,  and 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  which  exists  among  the  liberals  of  all 
classes  for  such  an  institution.  Vour  appeal  characterizes  well  the  work  done 
by  our  theological  seminaries  and  the  n.iriow  prejudices  which  rule  most  of  our 
universities;  but  even  where  what  the  Ciermans  call  I.fhrfreiheit  obtains,  the 
opp  rtunities  offered  for  the  liberal  ministry  are  not  very  extensive.  The  leader 
of  modern  thought  needs  more  than  philological  training.  As  long  as  truth  ab¬ 
solute  was  believed  to  be  contained  within  the  lids  of  a  book  or  books  revealed 
in  an  old  tongue,  philological  preparation  w.is  essential  for  him  who  would  preach 
the  Word  ;  for  upon  correct  interpretation  of  tli.it  ancient  record  depended  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  community.  To-day,  however,  not  books,  but  life,  need  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  th.it  biHik  of  life  can  only  be  re.id  by  him  who  is  well  equipped  with  a 
full  acquaintance  of  the  methods  and  the  results  of  modern  philosophy,  whose 
eye  can  detect  midst  the  conflict  and  contest  of  warring  opinions  the  steady  onward 
current  of  progress.  Thought  to-d.iy  must  lead  to  action.  In  the  field  of  practical 
ethics  the  spe.ikers  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the  platform  must  become  the  leaders 
and  organizers.  The  established  schools,  Imth  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  pay 
too  little  attention  to  these  practical  issues  in  their  theological  curricula,  and  the 
Consequences  are  patent  in  the  lost  hold  on  life  and  the  blindness  to  living  issues 
which  characterize  the  utterances  of  most  pulpits  to-day. 

“  I  hope  you  will  succeed  speedily  in  your  endeavor.  Whatever  1  may  do  in 
my  restricted  circle  to  further  your  plans,  rest  assured,  will  be  willingly  done." 

From  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  : 

“  Being  just  on  the  point  of  leaving  town,  1  have  only  time  to  say  that  I  think 
your  proposed  scheme  for  a  School  of  Philosophy  and  -Applied  Ethics  is  every 
way  admirable,  and  that  I  hope  it  m.ay  succeed." 

From  Rev.  H.  M.  Simmons: 

“  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  such  a  school  as  you  propose.  Hardly  any¬ 
thing  is  more  needed,  either  in  the  moral  or  religious  field,  than  to  learn  the  true 
philosophy  and  application  of  ethics.  I  feel  sure  that  such  a  school  would  not 
only  advance  practical  morality,  but  would  help  to  bridge  the  supposed  division 
between  ethics  and  religion,  and  to  unite  good  people  of  all  churches  and  of 
none  in  that  Larger  thought  and  more  charitable  feeling  which  is  both  moral  and 
religious.  You  are  therefore  .at  liberty  to  consider  me  a  warm  friend  of  your 
proposed  movement.” 

From  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones  : 

“  Permit  me  through  you  to  convey  my  cordial  greetings  to  the  friends  who 
assemble  at  the  Ethical  Culture  Convention.  It  would  give  great  pleasure  to 
accept  your  invit.ation  to  stan<l  with  them  on  the  platform,  and  nothing  but  the 
material  of  distance  prevents.  In  the  desire  to  make  character-building 
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the  pre-eminent  object  of  religious  organization,  ethics  the  foundation  of  the 
religious  life,  the  alleviating  of  suffering,  the  ameliorating  of  ignorance,  and 
su])planling  of  siij>erstition  with  an  enthusiasm  for  excellence  the  prime  call  for 
co-operation,  1  find  myself  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  brethren  to  whom  I 
send  greeting.  That  there  are  points  of  cordial  disagreement  in  our  methods 
and  perchance  many  of  our  intellectual  conclusions  makes  our  fellowship  more 
real,  for  it  is  a  fellowship  of  the  j/rV// and  not  of  the /c/Zer,  a  fellowship  of  diversity 
ra'her  than  of  conformity.  I  can  contribute  no  wisdom  to  your  deliberations  at 
this  distance.  I  wish  you  all  success  and  pledge  you  what  little  co-operation  I 
can  give  in  your  proposed  School  of  I’hilosophy  and  Applied  Ethics.  I  wish  you 
could  get  the  phrase  ‘  comparative  study  of  religions’  somehow  into  your  title,  as 
you  doubtless  will  into  the  curriculum  of  study.” 

From  Rev.  J.  H.  Clifford: 

“  I  send  you  my  hearty  approval  of  ‘  the  Scheme  as  outlined  in  the  Circular’ 
before  me,  with  high  hope  in  the  prosperity  and  results  of  this  grand  under¬ 
taking. 

“  I  desire,  in  some  humble  way,  to  be  numbered  w'ith  those  who  shall  engage 
in  its  furtherance.  To  be  united  for  such  ati  object  should  seem  to  all 
workers,  in  whatever  directions  of  jirogressive  liberal  thought  and  advancing 
life,  as  a  new  enlistment,  under  inspiring  promise,  in  the  holy  w.ar  of  humanity, 
where  every  generous  struggle  makes  for  coming  peace.” 

From  Kdwin  D.  Mead  : 

“  We  need  such  a  school  in  America.  We  are  all  certainly  very  glad  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  great  advance  in  the  methods  and  the  spirit  of  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  the  teaching  of  philosophy  in  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  in  these 
later  years.  1  should  like  to  s])eak  in  detail  and  in  warm  words  of  the  solid  and 
admirable  work  which  is  Ireing  done  at  Harvard,  at  Johns  Hopkins,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
and  in  other  places.  Hut  the  atmosphere  and  the  animus  of  the  vast  majority  of 
our  colleges  are  still  such  as  make  impartial,  scientific,  and  thorough  philosophic 
study  difficult  and  almost  impossible ;  while  in  the  theological  schools,  which  ought 
to  be  the  great  nurseries  and  homes  of  philosophy  and  of  freedom,  the  student  is 
almost  invariably  handicapped  and  mortgaged,  the  end  and  aim  of  his  philosophic 
studies  prescribed  for  him  almost  as  imperatively  as  they  were  to  the  media.'val 
schoolman.  This  is  not  the  w.ay  to  rear  scholars ;  this  is  not  the  way  to  train  sci¬ 
entific  men  ;  it  is  not  the  way  to  make  competent  and  strong  men;  it  is  not  the 
way  to  foster  jihilosojiby  and  fortify  truth  ;  it  is  not  the  way  to  make  religion  .strong 
and  great  and  inspiring  and  commanding.  It  is  precisely  because  I  want  to  see 
religion  throned  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  bec.ause  I  believe  that,  though  a  little  phi¬ 
losophy  may  be  a  dangerous  thing,  a  deep  and  true  philosophic  culture  is  a  safe 
thing,  and  the  only  safe  thing,  for  the  teacher  to-day ;  .  .  .  because  I  believe  that 
a  serious,  free,  and  deep  study  of  philosophy  leads  irresistibly  to  those  great  be¬ 
liefs  which  noble  and  religious  minds  most  desire, — it  is  because  I  believe  these 
things  that  I  welcome  such  a  .scheme  as  this  of  yours  to  advance  the  scientific 
study  of  philosophy  in  America.  I  wi.sh  your  enterprise  the  hearty  support  and 
the  high  success  which  it  deserves.” 
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From  B.  F".  Underwood: 

“  I  regret  that  I  cannot  he  present,  but  am  greatly  interested  in  the  project  and 
hope  it  will  be  successfully  carried  out.  My  own  views  are  so  fully  expressed 
in  the  circular  received  that  I  will  only  say  that  it  gives  my  idea  exactly  of  what 
a  school  of  philosophy  should  be  and  how  it  should  be  conducted.  I  wish  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  establishing  and  support  of  the  school,  and  will 
do  whatever  I  can  to  aid  it.” 

From  Dr.  Daniel  G.  Brinton : 

“  Your  letter  reaches  me  in  the  midst  of  preparation  for  Europe.  ...  I  am 
in  deep  sympathy  with  the  project,  and  you  have  my  best  wishes  for  its  success.” 

From  James  H.  West,  editor  Ncxv  Ideal : 

“  With  the  entire  work  of  the  Ethical  .Societies  I  am  in  cordial  sympathy,  ami 
the  movement  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  •  School  of  I’hilosophy  and  Applied 
Ethics’  has  my  cordial  and  unqualified  approbation.  .  .  .  The  ordinary  college 
and  university,  even  the  best  we  h.ave  in  America,  fail  to-day  to  meet  the  retiuire- 
ments  we  feel  most  pressing.  .  .  .  You  will  not  fail  of  students  and  helpers,  I 
believe,  if  once  your  movement  is  inaugurated.” 

From  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.D. : 

“  Many  thanks  for  the  prospectus  of  the  new  School  of  Philosophy  and  Ap¬ 
plied  Ethics,  which  I  have  read  with  great  interest. 

“  One  suggestion  occurs  to  me,  from  my  jxiini  of  view.  I  think  that  the  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  History — or  Comparative  History,  which  amounts  nearly  to  what  the 
Germans  call  CuUur-Geschichte — should  be  a  centre  to  the  course  of  study  in  a 
new  school  that  shall  really  bring  us  any  light.  The  principle  of  evolution  in 
history  is  the  only  guide  I  know  of ;  it  furnishes  the  only  standard  that  I  have  by 
which  to  decide  on  the  things  that  are  already  established  and  by  which  to  judge 
new  schemes  proposed.  1  am  inteiested  in  knowing,  for  instance,  the  historic 
principle  (or  active  working  jiowerj  which  has  made  Judaism  conquer  all  Euro¬ 
pean  minds;  made  Roman  ideas  (property  and  civil  law)  prevail  over  the  same 
civilization;  made  Greek  ideas  in  philosophy  and  literature  and  art  prevail  also. 
Comparative  History  and  Philosophy  alone  can  discover  to  us  the  cause  of  these 
potencies  and  make  us  enlightened. 

“Only  when  thus  enlightened  can  we  rightly  choose  and  rightly  judge.” 
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ETHICAL  SOCIETIES  AND  THE  CHURCH.* 

1>Y  PROFESSOR  GEORG  VON  GIZYCKI,  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  BERLIN,  GERMANY. 

According  to  Immanuel  Kant,  there  is  an  invisible  church, 
made  up  of  earnest  thinking  people  who  regard  the  true  ser¬ 
vice  of  God  to  consist,  not  in  creeds  and  religious  ceremonies, 
but  rather  in  a  disposition  towards  an  upright  life.  If  these 
persons  unite  with  the  e.xclusive  purpose  of  working  against 
evil  in  the  world  and  of  strengthening  the  cause  of  the  good, 
if  they  thus  hold  up  “a  standard  of  virtue  as  the  basis  of 
union  for  all  who  love  the  good”  (“  eine  Fahne  der  Tugend 
als  Vereinigungspunkt  fiir  alle  die  das  Gute  lieben”),  then 
they  constitute  an  “  Ethical  Society.”  Under  the  leadership 
of  Felix  Adler,  who  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  influenced 
by  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  organizations  of  this  kind  have 
arisen  at  the  present  day  in  America  under  the  name  of  “  So¬ 
cieties  for  Ethical  culture.”  It  was  an  expression  of  consid¬ 
erable  import  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Moncure  D.  Conway, 
the  former  mini.ster  of  the  “South  Place  Religious  Society,” 
London,  in  considering  the  present  condition  of  the  churches 
in  North  America,  when  he  remarked:  “Among  all  the  out- 
burnt  craters,  I  see  but  one  peak  from  whence  the  sacred  fire 
is  now  ascending.  The  movement,  which  in  strength,  free¬ 
dom,  and  influence  may  now  be  regarded  as  succeeding  to  that 
of  Channing,  Parker,  and  Plmerson,  is  the  one  in  New  York 
which  undertakes  to  found  a  religion  purely  upon  a  basis  of 
morality.”  This  remark  had  reference  to  the  “ethical  move¬ 
ment”  led  by  P'elix  Adler  and  his  friends.  Mr.  Conway  adds, 
“that  the  question  whether  a  church  is  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  time,  is  simply  the  question  whether  that  church  is  able 

*  Freely  translated  by  W.  L.  Sheldon  from  chapter  lii.  book  ix.  of  a  recent 
volume  on  “  Moralphilosophie,”  by  Georg  von  Gizycki,  Wilhelm  Friedrich, 
Leipzig,  1888. 
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to  draw  to  itself  the  moral  genius  of  the  age.”  He  appears  to 
be  of  tlie  opinion  that  this  condition  cannot  be  asserted  of  any 
of  the  existing  churches. 

Emerson,  in  his  well-known  article  on  the  “  Sovereignty 
of  Ethics,”  has  referred  to  the  charge  “  that  pure  ethics  is 
not  now  formulated  and  concreted  into  a  cidtus ;  a  fraternity 
with  assemblings  and  holy  day's,  with  song  ami  book,  with 
brick  and  stone.”  We  can  now  assert  that  the  grounds 
for  this  charge  have  been  removed  through  the  efforts  of 
this  group  of  wise  and  earnest  Americans  of  whom  Mr. 
Conway  speaks.  These  men  have  undertaken  to  develop 
a  religion  of  morality'  whose  basis  shall  be,  not  in  hidden 
mysteries  about  the  supernatural  such  as  no  man  can  under¬ 
stand,  but  rather  in  what  all  believe  and  as  to  which  no  .sane 
mind  can  doubt.  They  have  expressly  recognized  the  “.self- 
sufficiency  of  the  moral  consciousness,”  of  which  Emerson 
speaks;  and  they  have  made  this  the  sole  basis  of  their  con¬ 
duct  and  their  creed.  They  simply'  give  to  ethics  the  place 
or  position  of  supremacy  which  has  heretofore  been  given  by 
the  churches  to  theology. 

They  are  not  in  antagonism  to  the  Christian  or  the  Hebrew 
religion.  On  the  contrary',  they  are  at  pre.sent  probably'  the 
truest  friends  of  these  relif’  'is,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  desirous  of  rescuing  an  the  moral  truth  that  humanity 
has  experienced  and  discovered  in  the.se  historical  move¬ 
ments;  while  those  who  are  determined,  at  any  cost,  to  cling 
to  outward  forms  and  outworn  doctrines  are  doing  their  part 
to  make  this  moral  truth  lost  to  men.  The  ethical  religion 
of  these  men  and  women — their  moral  faith — works  also 
among  the  poor.  The  faith  of  man  in  himself  and  the  .sense 
of  human  brotherhood;  the  belief  that  the  human  race 
through  its  own  inner  strength  can  develop  a  glorified  earth ; 
the  assertion  that  the  responsibility  for  what  takes  place  in  the 
moral  world  rests  exclusively  on  human  beings;  the  appeal 
to  the  feeling  of  duty'  and  to  the  sense  of  ethical  joy  that 
must  necessarily  accompany  the  upright  in  heart, — all 
this  is  showing  itself  more  powerful  than  speculative  doctrines 
of  a  theological  or  metaphysical  kind.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
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“  problems  of  life”  awaken  greater  interest  than  the  “  problems 
of  theology.” 

VV’hat  is  it  that  the  Ethical  Societies  aim  to  accomplish  ? 
The  Society  for  Ethical  Culture  of  Chicago  aims  “to  serve 
the  cause  of  the  good  apart  from  the  religious  doctrines  of 
the  past.  While  standing  outside  of  the  churches,  whether 
Chri.stian  or  Jewish,  it  docs  not  spend  its  time  in  attacking 
them,  but  seeks  to  take  up  the  work  which  they,  to  such  an 
e.xtent,  leave  undone — the  work  of  moral  reform.” 

There  is  a  similar  e.xpression  of  view  in  the  statement  of 
principles  of  the  Ethical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  which  says : 

We  affirm  the  need  of  a  new  .statement  of  the  ethical  code 
of  mankind.  The  formulations  of  duty  which  were  given  by 
the  great  religious  teachers  of  the  past  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  changed  conditions  of  modern  .society.  We  believe  that 
moral  problems  have  arisen  in  this  industrial,  democratic, 
scientific  age,  which  require  new  and  larger  formulations  of 
duty.”  And  Stanton  Coit  remarks  :  “  Ethics  is  the  science  of 
good  character  and  right  conduct,  and  it  is  based  on  our 
moral  experience  and  our  moral  judgment,  and  should  be  kept 
independent  of  all  theology,  just  as  the  science  of  correct 
thinking  is,  and  political  economy,  and  all  other  sciences  of 
the  miiul  and  society,  and  as  all  practical  arts  are.  We  are 
pledged  to  no  philosophical  theory  as  to  the  nature  of  God 
and  the  universe,  or  as  to  the  limits  of  human  knowledge. 
And  so  long  as  the  atheist,  or  agnostic,  or  positivist  does  not 
derive  his  sanctions  to  right  actions  from  his  speculative  the¬ 
ories,  we  gladly  welcome  him.  We  would  leave  the  specula¬ 
tive  thought  of  each  individual  as  untrammelled  as  you  do 
here  at  South  Place,  and  assert  that  character  and  conduct  are 
independent  of  philo.sophical  speculations.  We  would  then 
unite  on  the  basis  of  character  and  conduct,  and  try  to  build 
up  these  as  be.st  we  can  in  ourselves  and  others.”  And  Salter 
says:  “  Humanity  is  to  awake  to  sublime  tasks;  the  god  that 
is  in  us  is  to  arise  out  of  his  sleep  and  match  the  miracle  of 
legend  with  a  miracle  of  fact,  bring  a  new  order  out  of  the 
chaos  in  which  humanity  still  lives,  and  lift  the  earth  and  the 
struggling  millions  of  men  into  the  light  and  joy  of  heaven.” 

V(ji..  11.— Xo.  I  4 
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Shall  vvc  be  (leludin^  ourselves  if  we  cherish  the  hope 
that  some  time  in  the  dist.mt  future,  when  swor<ls  shall  he 
beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  the  spears  into  prunin^-hooks, 
the  Christian  churches  will  all  be  transformed  into  Societies 
for  Kthical  Culture?  The  human  race  is  still  so  younj;! 
Churches  we  hope  there  will  always  be.  The  or^an  and  the 
hymn  will  ever  have  their  pi. ice  there, — only  we  hope  th.it 
the  music  and  the  son^  will  be  <*f  a  kind  th.it  is  hum, in  .itul 
ethical,  and  that  the  aim  will  not  be  to  influence  God  by  sacri¬ 
fice  and  prayer,  but  to  appeal  to,  and  elevate  mankind,  (iod 
— if  he  exists — stands  in  no  need  f>f  us  ;  but  the  entire  energy  of 
our  hearts  is  needed  to  make  this  earth,  so  full  of  evil,  diviner. 
Alas!  how  much  that  is  best  and  highest  in  the  soul  of  man, 
especially  in  the  soul  of  woman,  is  lost  to  the  workl  because 
it  is  directeil  towards  the  supern.itur.il, — tow.irds  that  which 
either  may  not  exist  or,  if  it  iloes  exist,  is  in  no  need  of  this 
.sacrifice  on  our  jiart !  Is  this  ri^ht?  If  there  be  a  God, 
surely  he  must  will  and  love  the  f^ood  ;  .and  "  this  is  the  love 
of  God,  that  we  keep  his  comni.indments."  His  command¬ 
ments  arc:  that  we  love  one  another  and  make  one  another 
happier;  that  we  pour  out  our  love  where  it  can  accomplish 
the  most, — that  is,  on  our  fellow-men  ;  that  we  love  our  fellow- 
men  with  all  our  hearts,  with  all  our  souls,  and  with  all  our 
strength, — that  is,  with  all  the  love  we  h.ive.  If,  however, 
God  is  not  good  and  does  not  love  the  good,  .still  we  ought  to 
do  the  good. 

Georg  Christopher  Lichtenberg  exclaims,  truly:  “What 
wars  and  strife  and  disputes  there  have  been  about  the  service 
of  God!  We  could  almost  fancy  that  .it  one  time  the  belief 
prevailed  that  the  human  being  existed  exclusively  to  pray 
and  to  worship  God.  I  am  satisfied  that  most  of  this  worship 
is  superfluous;  there  is  but  just  one  w.iy  to  worship  God, — 
namely,  to  fulfil  our  duty  and  to  act  .according  to  the  laws 
given  us  by  human  reason.  The  words  ‘  there  is  a  God’  mean 
simply,  in  my  opinion,  that  I  feel  myself,  notwithstanding  my 
freedom  to  do  as  I  like,  obliged  to  do  that  which  is  right. 
What  further  need  have  we  of  a  God?  This  is  God." 
“What  does  it  mean  to  have  a  God,  or  what  is  God?" 
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Martin  Luther  replies :  “  God  means  tliat  to  which  one  looks 
for  all  jTood,  to  which  one  flics  in  all  trouble;  therefore,  to 
have  a  God  means  nothing;  else  than  to  trust  and  believe  in 
him  with  the  heart;  as  1  have  often  said,  it  is  simply  the  trust 
and  faith  of  the  heart  that  makes  both  (lod  and  idol.  If  your 
faith  and  trust  are  true,  you  have  the  true  God  ;  if,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  false  and  unworthy,  then  you  have  not  the  true 
Got! ;  the  two  belong  together,  faith  and  God.  Whatever  it  is 
that  your  heart  leans  upon  and  commits  itself  to,  that  is  really 
your  God.”  Then,  would  it  not  be  right  to  believe  in  the  good 
in  itself  and  to  trust  it  with  all  one’s  heart,  to  take  refuge  in  it 
in  all  trouble,  to  lean  the  heart  upon  it,  and  commit  oneself  to 
it  ?  Of  this  God  is  not  the  commandment  true  :  '*  Thou  shalt 
have  no  other  gods  before  me, — that  is,  me  alone  thou  shalt 
take  for  thy  God  ?" 

THK  KTHICAL  HASIS  OF  FELLOWSHIP.* 

UY  \VII.LI.\M  Nt.  S.M.TKR. 

Mk.  Sai.tkk  sketched  the  ideal  of  a  religious  fellowship,  in 
which  the  recognition  of  duty  as  a  binding  law,  and  a  pur[)ose 
to  live  an  upright  life,  should  be  the  only  conditions  of  mem¬ 
bership.  While  such  a  body  would  be  committed  to  no  theo¬ 
logical  or  philosophical  belief,  it  would  not  e.xclude  various 
beliefs  or  the  free  e.xpression  of  tliem.  Minor  groups  might 
be  formed  of  those  drawn  together  by  intcllectul  affinity,  or 
by  practical  agreement  in  some  solution  of  the  problem  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Hut  theism  or  agno.sticism,  socialism  or  individualism, 
should  form  only  the  atmosphere  of  any  group,  not  a  creed  or 
binding  statement.  If  any  group  made  more  of  any'  philo- 

*  .‘\ii  a(l<trcss  ilclivcred  before  the  l’hil.idelphia  Convention  of  Ethical  Socie- 
tic',  Sunday  evening,  January  27,  18S9.  We  regret  that  the  limits  of  the  Record 
will  not  |>ermit  the  public.ation  in  full  of  this  noteworthy  address  of  Mr.  .Salter 
and  also  the  addresses  that  followed  it  by  Mr.  Clifford,  Mr.  Potter,  Mis.  Spencer, 
and  Mr.  Mangasarian.  The  first  part  of  Mr.  Salter’s  address,  of  which  we  can 
give  but  a  brief  abstract,  will  appear  in  full  in  his  forthcoming  book,  “  Ethical 
Religion”  (Roberts  Brothers,  Boston),  which  is  noticed  elsewhere  in  this  number 
of  the  Record. 
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sophical  view  or  economic  plan  than  of  the  central  moral  aim, 
which  ought  to  be  supreme  over  all  else,  it  would  be  in  danger 
of  becoming  sectarian.  The  heretics  in  relation  to  this  ideal 
body  would  be  the  theists  or  agnostics,  the  socialists  or  in¬ 
dividualists,  who  refused  to  have  fellowship  with  others  of 
different  ways  of  thinking,  separated  them.selves  and  formed 
bodies  of  their  own.  Heresy  would  then  lose  its  old  associa¬ 
tions,  and  instead  of  standing  for  freedom,  would  stand  for 
intolerance.  Personal  and  social  morality  would  be  the  main 
themes  for  the  attention  of  such  a  body  and  of  all  its  branches. 

Mr.  Salter,  in  concluding,  spoke  as  follows: 

“  My  un<lerstan<linji  of  the  ethical  movement  is  that  it  aims  to  cstalilish  such 
a  fellowship  as  1  have  described.  The  common  impression  of  us  is  that  we  are 
a  company  of  agnostics.  How  far  we  may  be  responsible  for  this  I  .shall  not 
undertake  to  say.  It  is  possible  that  we  have  sometimes  confused  our  own  per¬ 
sonal  views  with  the  aims  of  the  movement  to  which  we  belong.  If  ours  urre 
an  agnostic  movement  it  would  of  course  nowise  differ  in  principle  from  the 
Unitarian,  rresbyterian,  or  any  religious  sect.  The  truth  is,  1  think,  simply  that 
we  open  our  doors  to  agnostics  (or,  for  that  matter,  to  materialists  and  atheists), 
while  the  churches  generally  exclude  all  who  do  not  agree  with  the  creeils  which 
form  their  basis.  Hut  we  are  no  more  an  agnostic  movement  because  agnostics 
are  among  our  number  than  we  are  a  Jewish  movement  because  some  of  our 
most  active  and  devoted  members  are  Jews.  In  the  constitution  of  our  union  we 
distinctly  ileclare  that  our  aim  lies  in  the  elevation  of  the  moral  life  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  and  of  the  community,  and  that  w  e  welcome  all  to  our  fellowship  who  sym¬ 
pathize  with  this  aim,  whatever  may  be  their  theological  or  philosophical  opinions. 

“  It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  not  what  we  do  but  what  we  omit  that  makes  a 
barrier  between  ourselves  and  the  churches.  Hut  omitting  a  thing  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  it;  because  we  omit  theism  or  worship  or  prayer  from  among  the  things 
required  of  our  members,  we  do  not  forbid  them  such  thoughts  or  practices;  we 
do  not  prevent  the  formation  of  suliordinate  groups  to  whom  some  form  of  theistic 
devotion  would  be  helpful  and  inspiring.  A  distinguished  Rabbi  of  Thiladel- 
phia  said  a  while  ago  that  the  omission  of  worship  constitutes  ‘  a  barrier  between 
the  Ethical  Culture  Society  and  pure  Judaism,  and  a  barrier  it  is  of  no  small  pro¬ 
portions.’  Unitari.ins  say  the  same  as  to  our  movement  and  Unitarianism.  Hut 
to  us — to  me  at  least — it  does  not  seem  that  this  should  lie  a  barrier;  for  myself 
I  should  never  set  it  up,  nor  do  I  set  it  up.  I  should  like  to  have  no  barriers 
exist  save  between  those  who  love  what  is  good  and  those  who  love  what  is  evil. 
It  is  the  churches  who  make  barriers,  not  we  ;  our  aim  is  to  transcend  all  those 
which  conscience  doc>  not  set  up.* 

*  The  interior  motive  of  our  movement  with  relation  to  the  whole  question  of  prayer  and  theo¬ 
logical  belief  was  never  more  finely  expressed  than  in  the  following  words  (which  I  have  come 
upim  since  the  above  ha*  gone  into  print)  of  Professor  Adler,  in  the  very  inception  of  our  move¬ 
ment  and  before  the  parent  Society  in  New  York  had  "  a  local  habitation  and  a  name "  We 
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“  It  may  be  said  that  our  aim  is  impracticable.  A  Unitarian  journal  recently 
said  that  a  reli^jious  body  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  religious  doctrines ; 
th.it  our  own  movement  has  its  intellectual  limits ;  that,  in  effect,  intellectual  dif¬ 
ferences  must  be  more  potent  to  divide  than  moral  aims  can  be  to  unite.  And 
we  mu't  at  least  admit  that  there  probably  never  has  been  such  a  fellowship  as 
we  crave.  There  is  indeed  an  observation  of  Epiphanius,  one  of  the  Christian 
father^,  that  in  the  primitive  period  of  the  Church  wickedness  was  the  only 
heresy;  that  impious  and  pious  living  diviiled  the  whole  world  into  erroneous 
and  orthodox.  I  .should  like  to  believe  that  this  was  so,  but  I  fear  it  was  only 
an  ideal  of  the  bishop’s  mind  transferred  to  a  jieriod  of  which  he  had  imperfect 
knowledge  ;  for  not  much  later,  at  a  church  council,  when  a  bishop  was  charged 
with  unchastity,  the  cry  went  up,  ‘  What  do  we  care  about  his  chastity  ?  Is  he 
orthodox  ?  That  is  the  ijuestion,’  and  again,  ‘  Worse  than  a  Sodomite  is  he  who 
will  not  call  Mary  the  mother  of  God.’  No;  history  does  not  give  us  much 
encouragement.  And  we  may  be  sure  th.at  it  will  be  easier  for  us  to  become 
sectarian  th.an  to  be  loyal  to  our  ideals.  Like  the  Puritans,  like  Unitarians  more 
recently,  we  m.ay  demand  liberty  for  certain  views  but  not  be  willing  to  extend 
it  to  other  views.  There  is  no  use  in  denying  it,  o'Ur  movement  has,  as  matter 
of  fact,  attracted  more  agnostics  and  materialists  than  theists,  and  naturally 
enough,  since  hitherto  there  has  been  no  religious  home  for  the  former  class, 
while  for  theists  church  doors  have  been  wide  open.  Should  we  nevertheless 
give  a  warm  welcome  to  theists  if  they  choose  to  come  to  us  ?  Should  we  to 
our  platforms  as  well  as  to  membership  in  our  societies  ?  Do  not  say  that  the 
question  may  never  have  to  be  faced.  If  it  should  not,  it  might  be  (I  do  not 
say  it  would  be)  only  because  of  the  practical  onesidedness  and  weakness  of  our 
movement.  A  movement  like  ours  which  welcomes  to  its  fellowship  persons  of 
all  theological  or  philosophical  opinions  ought  to  attract  persons  of  all  theo¬ 
logical  or  philosophical  opinions,  i.e.,  of  all  that  are  not  held  in  a  sectarian 
spirit.  For  who  will  s.ay  that  a  man  may  not  believe  in  God  .and  yet  desire  fel¬ 
lowship  with  all  good  men  ?  Who  will  say  that  a  man  may  not  believe  in  prayer 
and  yet  not  wish  to  be  sundered  from  any  other  person  who  simply  aspires  to  be 
a  better  m.an  ?  Believe  me,  liberals  in  spirit  are  not  confined  to  those  who  are 
liberals  in  name.  The  test  of  our  sincerity  may  come  :  how  shall  we  meet  it? 

“  Even  now  there  are  those  whose  ideals  of  fellowship  are  as  broad  as  our  own. 
Not  only  are  there  individual  men  and  churches  here  and  there,  but  in  the  West, 
where  I  am  particularly  acquainted,  there  is  a  comp.iny  of  religious  societies 


propose  to  exclude  entirely  prayer  and  every  form  of  ritual.  Thus  we  shall  avoid  even  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  interfering  with  those  to  whom  prayer  and  ritual,  as  a  mode  of  expressing  religious 
sentiment,  are  dear ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  be  just  to  those  who  have  ceased  to  regard 
them  as  satisfactory  and  dispensed  with  them  in  their  own  persons.  Freely  do  I  own  to  this 
purpose  of  reconciliation,  and  candidly  do  1  confess  that  it  is  my  dearest  object  to  exalt  the 
present  movement  above  the  strife  of  contending  sects  and  parties,  and  at  once  to  occupy  that 
cowman  ground  where  we  may  all  meet,  believers  and  unbelievers,  for  purposes  in  themselves 
lofty  and  unquestioned  by  any.  .  .  .  Diversity  in  tie  creed,  unanimity  in  the  deed !  This  is 
that  practical  religion  from  which  none  dissents.  This  is  that  platform  broad  enough  and  solid 
enough  to  receive  the  worshipper  and  the  infidel.  This  is  that  common  ground  where  we  may 
all  grasp  hands  as  brothers,  united  in  mankind’s  common  cause.”  (Address  at  Standard  Hall, 
New  York,  May  1876  ) 
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which  refu>es  to  limit  its  fellowship  by  any  dogmatic  tests.  I  refer  to  the  Western 
Unitarian  Conference.  Practically  that  bi>dy  stands  on  the  same  basis  with  our 
own.  The  platforms  are  indistinguishalile.  Theirs  contains  not  a  word  about 
God  or  Christ  or  immortality  or  worship  or  pr.iyer, — or  any  other  matter  about 
which  earnest  and  sensible  men  could  disagree.  What,  then,  distinguislies  the 
two  bodies  of  men?  In  principle,  nothing.  .\s  matter  of  fact,  however,  in  their 
local  churches  the  Western  Unitarians  retain  some  of  the  forms  of  worship; 
many  of  them,  no  doulit  most,  are  theists  and  lielievers  in  prayer.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  it  happens  tlius  far,  are,  perhaps,  as  a  rule,  not  theists ;  at  least, 
in  no  branch  of  our  general  body  has  there  been  any  prayer.  Hut  we  welcome 
those  who  are  theists  to  our  fellowship,  and  they  do  not  exclude  agnostics  or 
materialists  from  theirs.  What  valid  reason  is  there  then  for  our  remaining 
apart  from  one  another  ?  I,  of  course,  speak  absolutely  for  myself  in  this  matter; 
but  for  my  own  part  I  can  see  no  re.ason.  If  we  cannot  fraternize  with  men  who 
with  the  same  dominant  aims  as  ourselves  cherish  a  faith  in  God  and  the  habit 
of  prayer,  we  are  not  as  broad  as  our  principles  ;  and  if  they  cannot  fellowship 
with  others  who  are  as  eager  to  advance  the  cause  of  •  truth  and  righteousness 
and  love  in  the  world’  as  they  can  be  and  yet  differ  from  them  in  philosophical 
view,  they  .are  not  true  to  their  principles.  There  is  no  gre.ater  call  for  m.agna- 
nimity  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other,  and  this  I  s.ay  without  implying  that 
there  are  no  theists  in  our  company  or  no  agnostics  in  theirs.  I  believe  there  is 
a  sincere  desire  on  both  sides  to  put  religious  fellowship  on  a  moral  basis,  to 
,  break  down  old  walls  of  division,  to  bring  into  closer  union  all  good  men.  If 
there  are  hesit.ations  on  either  side,  they  are  hesitations  of  the  tlesh,  arising  from 
ol<l  habits  and  memories  and  associations,  not  of  the  nobler  spirit.  May  the  day 
come  when  we  shall  be  brought  together,  when  we  shall  be  outwardly  and  to  all 
the  world  what  we  are  now  in  spirit, — one  body,  one  fellowship  wherein  a  com¬ 
mon  spirit,  a  supreme  aim,  a  crowning  aspiration,  shall  be  more  ])Otent  to  unite 
than  intellectual  differences  can  be  to  drive  asunder!  And  when  this  wall  of 
separation  goes  down,  may  others  perchance  begin  to  disappear!  May  an  ethical 
Judaism  arise  as  broad  and  free  as  the  ethical  Unitarianism,  and  gre.at  numbers 
from  the  ancient  and  proud  people  of  Israel  come  into  the  larger  fellowship! 
M.iy  the  love  of  goodness  as  the  supreme  concern  of  religion  steal  into  the 
various  Christian  communions,  soften  asperities,  make  peace  where  are  now  con¬ 
tention  and  strife,  and  bring  hearts  together  that  are  now  apart !  Yes,  may  the 
daring  dream  of  the  heart  more  and  more  come  true,  and  good  men  the  world 
over  come  to  love  one  another  and  to  live  and  labor  in  one  world-wide  com¬ 
munion  for  the  holy  ends  of  justice  and  right !” 
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THE  LATE  CONVENTION  OF  ETHICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

The  Third  Convention  of  Etliical  Societies,  held  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  the  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  January,  1889,  was  an 
interestin';  occasion.  The  business  meetings  took  place  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Philadeli)hia  Society,  1630  Arch  Street; 
the  public  meetings  were  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall.  The 
Convention  was  called  to  order  Friday  morning,  January  25th. 
Ur.  C.  N.  Peirce,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Society,  was 
elected  chairman  and  Mr.  Joseph  \V.  Errant,  of  Chicago,  was 
made  secretary. 

There  were  present  twenty-seven  delegates,  representing  the 
Ethical  Societies  of  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  a  number  of  friends  of  the  ethical  movement  from 
other  cities. 

After  the  organization  of  the  Convention  the  reports  of  the 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Union  and  of  the  Publication 
Committee  of  the  Ethical  Record  were  read.  The  secretary, 
Ur.  C.  N.  Peirce,  reported  that  the  labors  of  Mr.  William  M. 
Salter  and  Mr.  S.  Hums  Weston  in  the  West  and  East  had 
been  fruitful  in  enlarging  the  membership  of  the  Union  and 
in  interesting  many  in  the  Flthical  Societies  and  their  work. 
The  treasurer  reported  a  balance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  dollars  and  fifty-eight  cents  in  the  treasury.  The  receipts 
for  the  Ethical  Record,  it  was  reported,  had  about  covered 
the  cost  of  publication,  without  paying  anything  for  editorial 
services.  The  sub.scription-list  was  reported  to  be  steadily 
increasing. 

Professor  Adler,  as  Speaker  of  the  Fraternity  of  Lecturers, 
then  made  an  address,  outlining  the  work  before  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  The  mo.st  important  matter  to  be  considered  was  the 
.school  project,  which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  evening  pub¬ 
lic  meeting  at  St.  George’s  Hall.  He  proposed  that  the  Union 
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should  consider  the  advisability  of  offering;  a  prize  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  the  best  essay  on  some  subject  of  practical 
ethics,  the  offer  to  be  open  to  students  and  scholars  abroad 
as  well  as  in  this  country.  The  appointment  of  a  salaried 
secretary  of  the  Union  was  also  recommended. 

At  the  beginninjj  of  the  Friday’  afternoon  session  commit¬ 
tees  were  appointed  to  report  on  the  following  subjects : 
the  Budget;  Ethical  Record ;  Conditions  of  Membership  in  an 
Ethical  Society';  The  Proposed  School  of  Philosophy  and 
Ethics;  Prize  for  Essay  on  some  Subject  of  Practical  Pithics; 
and  Social  Life  in  the  Ethical  Societies.  The  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  was  occupied  with  an  earnest  discussion  as  to 
the  qualifications  for  membership  in  an  Ethical  Society,  and 
was  participated  in  by'  Messrs.  Salter,  Adler,  Nettre,  De 
Roode,  Sheldon,  Black,  Errant,  Traubel,  Rosenblatt,  Weston, 
and  Mrs.  Williams.  The  question  was  warmly  discussed 
whether  the  annual  pay’ment  of  a  stipulated  sum  should  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  qualifications  of  membership,  as  in  the  New 
York  Society',  or  whether  the  amount  of  y’early  contributions 
of  each  member  should  be  wholly’  optional,  as  in  the  St. 
L<mis,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  Societies.  There  w'as  con¬ 
siderable  difference  of  opinion.  Other  points  that  arose  were, 
whether  there  should  be  a  formal  admission  of  members  into 
an  Ethical  Society',  whether  there  should  be  formed  an  inner 
circle  corresponding  to  church  membership,  and  to  what  extent 
the  Committee  on  Membership  should  examine  into  the  char¬ 
acter  of  applicants  for  membership. 

Friday  evening,  the  25tii,  was  set  apart  for  a  special  public 
meeting  in  St.  George’s  1  fall  to  discuss  the  school  project. 
Professor  Adler  presided  and  made  the  opening  address,  and 
was  followed  by  Professor  Royce  and  Dr.  Ward,  of  Harvard 
University,  Rev.  William  J.  Potter,  of  New  Bedford,  Mrs. 
Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Professor 
Thomas  Davidson,  of  New  York.  Letters  were  also  read 
from  prominent  persons  in  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the 
meeting  who  were  unable  to  be  present.  The  addresses  and 
extracts  from  the  letters  are  published  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
Saturday  morning  a  special  conference  was  held  to  discu.ss 
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still  further  the  proposed  School,  Professors  Royce,  Davidson, 
Cope,  Adler,  Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  Dr.  Ward,  and  others,  taking 
part. 

At  the  clo.se  of  the  discussion  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

“  Wherkas,  It  is  jiroposed  to  found,  when  adequate  financial  support  shall 
he  assured,  a  school  of  I’liilosophy  and  Ajiplied  Ethics, — for  giving  advanced 
instruction,  on  the  basis  of  the  broadest  intellectual  liberty  and  the  highest 
scholarship,  in  the  several  departments  of  Philosophy,  of  the  Science  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  of  .\pplied  Ethics,  with  the  s])ecial  view  of  training  educators  and 
practical  workers  in  these  imjxirtant  jtrovinces  of  learning  and  life ;  therefore 
be  it 

“  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  apjxiinted  thereupon  by  this  Conference, 
with  jxjwer  to  add  to  their  number  any  other  [lersons  whom  they  may  deem  wise 
counsellors  in  the  matter ;  said  committee  to  organize  by  the  election  of  their 
own  officers  and  of  such  sub-committees  as  may  be  necessary,  and  so  far  as  this 
Conference  is  concerned,  to  have  full  powers  further  to  elaborate  the  plan  of  the 
school  in  detail,  and  to  secure  funds  for  its  endowment  and  maintenance. 

“  Resolved,  That  the  following  (persons  be  appointed  for  said  committee  by  this 
Conference:  Professor  Eelix  .\dler.  New  York;  Octavius  B.  Frothingham, 
Boston;  Hon.  George  C.  Barrett,  New  York;  Professor  William  James,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Josiah  Royce,  Cambridge  ;  B.  A.  Ballou,  Providence;  William  M.  Salter, 
Chicago;  Professor  Tlioma'  Davidson,  Orange,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw 
Lowell,  L.  D.  Brockway,  New  V'ork  ;  11.  N.  llailman.  La  Porte,  Ind. ;  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  Boston;  Henry  M.  .Simmons,  Minneapolis:  Minot  J.  Savage,  Boston; 
Rabbi  E.  Hirsch,  Chicago ;  Arthur  Hill,  P'lorence,  Mass.;  Jenkin  L.  Jones, 
Chicago;  Hon.  J.  B.  Stallo,  Cincinnati;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Chace,  Providence; 
John  C.  Learned,  .St.  Louis;  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  Providence;  Dr. 
Duren  J.  H.  Ward,  Cambridge;  William  J.  Potter,  New  Bedford.” 

The  Saturday  afternoon  session  was  mainly  occupied  with 
the  unfinished  business  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Leo  G.  Rosen¬ 
blatt,  president  of  the  Young  Men’s  Union  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  “  Work  of  the 
Young  People  in  the  Ethical  Societies.”  After  the  discussion 
of  this  paper  the  reports  of  the  committees  appointed  on  the 
previous  day  were  presented. 

The  Committee  on  Budget  presented  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

“  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Convention  that  the  income  of  the 
Union  of  Societies  for  Ethical  Culture  l»e  derived  wholly  from  voluntary  contri- 
butions  from  the  several  Societies.” 
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The  Committee  on  Social  Life  in  the  Ethical  Societies  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  report : 

“  Your  Committee  respectfully  reports  that  in  its  opinion 
the  main  obstacles  heretofore  existing  for  the  formation  of 
closer  and  more  intimate  relations  between  our  members  are 
temporary  and  can  be  removed,  first,  by  bringing  the  chil¬ 
dren  together  in  the  ethical  classes,  and  the  young  men  and 
the  young  women  in  the  Young  People’s  Unions  ;  “  secondly, 
by  encouraging  the  adult  members  of  the  Societies  to  join  in 
classes  for  ethical  study  and  associations  for  charitable  and 
other  works  of  helpfulness. 

“  W'e  wish  to  emphasize  the  value  of  working  together  for 
common  interests,  as  the  sure  way  of  cultivating  kindly  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  the  growth  of  friendship  between  members.” 

The  Committee  on  The  Ethical  Record  recommended  : 

“  First.  That  in  each  Society  a  committee  be  appointed  to  can¬ 
vass  for  subscriptions  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  Society. 

“  Secondly.  That  persons  interested  in  the  ethical  movement 
in  cities  in  which  no  Society  exists  should  be  appointed  local 
agents  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  personal  canvass  for 
subscriptions. 

“  Thirdly.  That  each  Society  should  appoint  one  competent 
person  as  special  correspondent  of  the  Record,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  not  only  to  report  to  the  editor  all  items  of  general 
interest  pertaining  to  the  Societies,  but  also  to  recommend  tlie 
publication  of  such  lectures  and  papers  as  are  specially  adapted 
for  general  distribution. 

“  Fourthly.  That  we  heartily  approve  of  the  form  in  which, 
under  Miss  Porter’s  competent  editorial  management,  the 
Record  has  been  published,  and  that  a  special  vote  of  thanks 
is  due  to  Miss  Porter. 

“  Fifthly.  That  the  editorial  management  of  the  Record 
should  hereafter  be  one  of  the  functions  of  a  general  .secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Union  of  Societies,  if  such  secretary  be  engaged 
as  a  .salaried  officer,  otherwise  we  recommend  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  .special  editor  at  a  stipulated  salary.” 

The  Committee  on  Conditions  of  Membership  in  the  hlthical 
Societies  having  no  report  to  offer,  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
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to  send  an  abstract  of  the  discussion  of  the  previous  day  upon 
the  subject  to  the  Secretary  of  each  of  the  Ethical  Societies. 

The  Committee  on  offering  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  practical  ethics  presented  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved.  That,  in  case  contrihutions  to  the  amount  of  one  thousaml  dollars 
l)e  received  l)y  the  Treasurer  of  the  Union  before  July  I,  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  is  authorized  to  advertise  this  sum  for  the  best  essay  on  some  sulyect  of  ap¬ 
plied  ethics,  the  conditions  to  be  fulfdled  by  the  essayist  to  be  determined  and 
the  prize  judges  selected  by  the  Eraternity  of  Ethical  Lecturers.” 

The  Committee  on  School  of  Philosophy  and  Applied 
PThics  offered  as  its  report  the  resolution  of  the  morning  con¬ 
ference,  given  above. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  instructed  to  appoint  a  paid 
,  Secretary  whenever  the  funds  in  the  treasury  of  the  Union 
warranted  such  appointment,  and  was  given  power  to  fix  said 
Secretary’s  salary. 

The  P2xecutive  Committee  of  the  Union  named  for  the 
following  year  are;  Professor  Adler,  Mr.  Henry  PTiedman, 
of  New  York,  Dr.  C.  N.  Peirce,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  William 
R.  Maneire,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  Charles  W.  Stevens,  of  St. 
Louis. 

Saturday  evening  the  Philadelphia  Society  gave  a  reception 
to  the  delegates  and  invited  guests  at  their  rooms,  1630  Arch 
Street,  which  were  well  filled. 

Public  meetings  were  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall  on  Sunday, 
the  29th,  at  II  A.M.  and  8  p..m.  In  the  morning  addresses 
were  made  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Sheldon  and  Professor  Adler  on 
“The  Moral  Instruction  of  the  Young.”  In  the  evening 
Mr.  William  M.  Salter  gave  a  lecture  on  “The  Ethical  Basis 
of  P'dlowship,”  which  was  followed  by  short  addresses 
from  Mr.  William  J.  Potter,  of  New  Bedford,  Mr.  John  H. 
Clifford,  of  Germantown,  Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  of 
Providence,  and  Mr.  M.  M.  Mangasarian,  of  New  York. 
Mr.  S.  Burns  Weston,  Lecturer  of  the  Philadelphia  Society, 
presided  at  both  meetings. 

The  ne.xt  Convention  of  Ethical  Societies  will  take  place 
either  in  St.  Louis  or  New  York. 
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GENERAL  NOTES. 

- Miss -Charlotte  Porter,  the  former  editor  of  Shake- 

speanana,  who  gave  able  and  faithful  service  to  the  editorial 
management  of  The  Ethical  Record  during  the  past  year,  be¬ 
gan  in  January,  in  company  with  Miss  Helen  A.  Clarke,  the 
publication  of  a  new  periodical.  Poet-lore,  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  devoted  to  Shakespeare,  Browning,  and  the  comparative 
study  of  literature.  Miss  Clarke  contributes  an  able  article 
to  the  March  number  on  “  ‘  Paracelsus’  and  ‘  The  Data  of 
Ethics.’  ”  This  attractive-looking  magazine  is  issued  from 
the  same  press  as  The  Ethical  Record  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.). 

- The  Workingmen’s  Self-Culture  Club,  inaugurated 

by  the  Ethical  Society  of  St.  Louis,  has  begun  a  series  of 
Sunday  afternoon  lectures,  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  Club 
before  the  workingmen  of  the  city.  An  admission-fee  of  ten 
cents  is  charged.  The  first  lecture,  held  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  Sunday  afternoon,  February  24,  was  attended  by 
about  one  thousand  people.  The  boxes  were  occupied  by 
some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  St.  Louis.  The  lec¬ 
turer  was  Mr.  W.  L.  Sheldon,  and  his  subject,  “  Travels  in 
Europe.” 

- Professor  H.  H.  Boyesen  says,  in  an  article  on  “  The 

School  Question  in  New  York,”  in  the  Christian  Union  of 
February  7 :  ”  Where,  for  instance,  is  a  .school  to  be  found  in 
New  York  City  so  roomy,  so  bright  and  attractive,  so  com¬ 
plete  in  its  sanitary  appointments,  as  Profes.sor  P'elix  Adler’s 
School  for  the  Children  of  Workingmen,  in  West  Fifty-fourth 
Street  ?  For  three  years  I  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  school 
uniting  so  many  advantages,  where  I  might  send  my  own 
children ;  and  a  number  of  my  friends  who  have  engaged  in 
the  same  search  have  been  equally  unsuccessful.” 

- The  New  Ideal,  a  monthly  journal  of  con.structive 

liberal  thought  and  applied  ethics,  promises  well,  judging  by 
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the  three  numbers  already  issued,  to  fill  the  place  once  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Index.  “  The  object  of  The  New  Ideal  is  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  propagation  of  constructive  liberal  thought  and 
the  application  of  modern  ethical  ideals  to  the  increasing  prob¬ 
lems  of  human  need."  Among  the  list  of  contributors  are 
t!ie  names  of  Francis  E.  Abbot,  Ph.D.,  William  J.  Potter,  and 
O.  B.  P'rothingharn.  These  names  ought  to  .secure  for  The 
New  Ideal  a  large  subscription-list.  The  subscription  price 
is  but  one  dollar  a  year.  It  is  published  at  620  Atlantic  Ave., 
Boston. 

- The  Christian  Register  of  January  31  contained  an 

intere.sting  symposium  on  the  important  question,  "  Can 
Morality  be  taught  without  Sectarianism  in  our  Public 
Schools?”  Thirty-four  letters  from  eminent  educators  and 
clergymen  were  printed  in  reply.  Most  of  the  writers  thought 
it  possible  to  teach  morality  in  the  public  schools  without 
trenching  on  sectarian  grounds;  but  it  is  noticeable  that  some 
of  them  included  in  such  teaching  doctrines  which  many  in 
our  time  would  regard  as  .sectarian.  The  discussion  was  ably 
reviewed  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  in  the  Register  oi  Feb¬ 
ruary  7.  His  statement  that  “the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  involved  the  separation  of  Church  and  the  public  school," 
is  endorsed  by  the  Christian  Register. 

- Unity,  whose  motto  is  “  PTeedom,  Fellowship,  and 

Character  in  Religion,"  has  just  entered  (the  1st  of  March) 
upon  its  eleventh  year  in  an  enlarged  form.  "  Unity  does  not 
exist  for  the  Unitarian  cause,  but  for  the  cause  of  human  free¬ 
dom,  truth,  and  righteousness."  It  is  “  suspicious  of  .secta¬ 
rian  tendencies  and  dogmatic  exclusiveness.  .  .  .  It  is  in  search 
of  the  unities  of  universal  religion  that  reaches  from  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  to  the  Ethical  Culture  Society,  that  includes  the 
perennial  elements  in  Christendom,  Judaism,  and  all  other 
forms  and  names  that  have  purified,  sweetened,  and  ennobled 
life.”  The  above  is  to  be  counted  among  the  good  signs  of 
the  times. 

- We  had  hoped  to  publish  in  this  number  of  the  Record 

Professor  Adler’s  admirable  address  before  the  Philadelphia 
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Convention  on  “The  Moral  Instruction  of  the  Young,’’  but 
owing  to  the  large  amount  of  space  we  give  to  matter  per¬ 
taining  to  the  school  project,  its  publication  has  to  be  deferred 
until  our  next  number.  During  Professor  Adler’s  recent 
Western  trip  he  gave  this  address  to  large  audiences  in  Con¬ 
gregational  churches  in  Milwaukee  and  Indianapolis.  We 
also  have  for  publication  in  our  next  issue  an  important  paper 
by  Arthur  W.  Hutton,  member  of  the  South  Place  Elthical 
Society  of  London,  on  “  Hymns  and  Music  at  Ethical  Meet¬ 
ings.’’ 


MR.  SALTER’S  NEW  BOOK.  “P:THICAL  RE¬ 
LIGION.’’ 

The  extended  notice  that  Mr.  Salter’s  lectures  have  received 
abroad,  through  their  German  and  Dutch  translations,  under 
the  titles  Die  Religion  der  Moral  and  Zedelijke  Religie,  has 
created  a  demand  in  this  country,  without  as  well  as  within 
the  lines  of  the  Ethical  Movement,  for  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  them.  The  many  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr. 
Salter  will  be  glad  to  know  that  such  a  volume  is  now  in  the 
press  of  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston,  and  is  promised  soon  to 
appear,  under  the  title  Ethical  Religion.  The  book  will  consist 
of  most  of  the  lectures  that  have  appeared  in  the  foreign 
translations,  with  some  additional  ones.  We  predict  that  the 
Ethical  Movement  will  win  many  warm  friends  through  the 
publication  of  this  volume. 

In  a  letter  on  “  Literary  Topics  in  Boston”  in  the  February 
number  of  The  Book-Buyer,  Arlo  Bates  writes  as  follows : 

“  An  important  volume — of  which  I  should  have  liked  to  read  Mr.  Wasson’s 
review — is  to  appear  in  February.  It  is  the  Ethical  Religion  of  William  Mack- 
intire  Salter,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  and  persuasive 
presentations  of  the  gospel  of  pure  ethics  which  our  time  is  likely  to  see.  Its 
key-note  is  sounded  in  its  opening  sentences :  ‘  The  moral  nature  is  that  by 
which  we  transcend  ourselves  and  enter  into  an  ideal  region.  .  .  .  Ethics  is 
essentially  the  thought  of  what  ought  to  be.’  If  the  world  can  be  persuaded  to 
concern  itself  with  the  discussion  of  moral  problems  in  any  other  form  than  in 
the  guise  of  fiction,  this  work  ought  to  attract  wide  attention.” 
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We  reprint  below  some  of  the  many  appreciative  notices 
that  the  foreign  translations  of  Mr.  Salter’s  book  have  called 
forth. 

The  Dial  (Chicago),  March,  1886: 

“The  familiar  saying  about  the  prophet  .and  his  own  country  is  freshly  illus¬ 
trated  by  Mr.  William  M.  Salter,  of  the  Chicago  Society  for  Ethical  Culture, 
whose  works  might  be  called  for  in  vain  at  most  American  bookstores,  and 
which  are  yet  translated  into  German,  and  in  Germany  everywhere,  as  Mr. 
Edwin  I).  Mead  writes,  exposed  for  sale.  .  .  .  We,  for  our  part,  will  say  that 
the  compliment  done  Mr.  .Salter  in  the  recognition  of  his  earnest  and  thoughtful 
work  is  richly  <leserved.” 

The  American  (Philadelphia),  February  27,  1886: 

“  He  [Mr.  .Salter]  is  a  man  of  elo<iuence  and  e.arnestness,  as  these  discourses 
show,  and  their  translation  into  German  evinces  their  power  to  commend  them¬ 
selves  to  a  much  wider  constituency  than  that  to  which  they  were  first  addressed.” 

Rev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Patton,  in  the  Presbyterian  Review,  April, 
1886: 

“  There  is  not  a  little  to  commend  in  this  volume.  It  inculcates  a  lofty  morality, 
and  is  far  above  the  level  of  the  utilitarian  and  evolutionary  moralists  ” 


Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  October  14,  1885  : 

“  The  book  furnishes  new  and  beautiful  proof  that  not  only  dollars  but  ideas 
are  powerful  in  .America.” 


Litterarischer  Merkur  (July  31,  1885): 

“  Here  we  see  the  sjiirit  of  radicalism  in  its  noblest  and  most  complete  form, 
— a  pressing  forward,  a  striving  for  reform,  but  in  the  sense  of  an  inner  renewal 
and  regeneration,  and  under  the  guidance  of  comprehensive  moral  ideas,  which 
become  practically  articles  of  faith  and  religion.” 


Doctor  Paul  Barth,  in  Deutsche  IVorte  (April,  1886): 

“  Despite  certain  failings  it  is  for  {xjpular  uses  the  best  book  on  morality  that 
exists.” 

Ein  Veteraner,  in  appendix  to  Fiin/  Gelegenheitsreden  (K6- 
nigsberg,  1886): 

"  It  is  a  truly  edifying  book,  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  edification,  which  it 
must  l)e  confessed  is  often  worse  in  lilreralism  than  in  orthodoxy,  but  a  steel-bath 
for  manly  souls  {ein  Stahlbad  fiir  Mannerseclen')." 
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Professor  Harold  Hoffding,  of  the  University  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  in  letter  to  Professor  von  Gizyeki : 

“  I  am  particularly  obliged  to  you  for  Salter’s  book.  Please  say  to  him  that  I 
feel  that  I  have  gained  theoretically  as  well  as  practically  from  reading  it.  What 
a  noble  .and  pure  spirit  breathes  through  the  whole  !  I  have  derived  a  fresh  con- 
ti<lence  in  the  power  of  a  philosophy  of  life  based  on  free  investigation.” 


Professor  Fr.  Jodi,  of  the  University  of  Prague,  in  Deutsche 
Littcraturzeitung  7,  1885): 

“  It  should  put  us  to  shame  that  this  book  is  written  by  a  foreigner, — an 
American,  and  comes  to  German  readers  only  as  a  translation.  The  thoughts 
of  the  writer  are  not  new  to  German  science,  but  no  one  has  hitherto  succeeded 
in  speaking  them  out  so  perfectly,  so  clearly,  and  so  eloquently.” 

In  the  Zcitschrift  fur  Philosophic  und  Philosophischc  Kritik 
{Beigabcheft  des  89  sten  Pandcs,  1886)  Professor  Jodi  says,  at 
the  conclusion  of  an  extended  review : 

”  To  a  book  like  Strauss's  Old  and  Artv  Faith  is  Die  Keli^^ion  der  Moral  for 
these  reasons  infinitely  superior,  as  well  with  respect  to  its  scientific  foundation 
as  to  its  practical  influence ;  and  1  cannot  omit  to  recommend  Salter’s  book  to 
the  most  earnest  attention  of  all  those  who  feel  the  need  of  replacing  the  un¬ 
happy  dualism  lietween  the  religious  and  the  scientific  stand-points  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  ideal  view.” 

Notices  of  Mr.  Salter’s  book  have  appeared  in  iI//W  (Lon¬ 
don),  October,  1885;  Roinanula  (Roumania),  June  i8,  1886; 
Europa,  No.  33,  1885. 

More  extended  reviews  have  appeared  in  Evaugclisch- Kirch- 
/fV/i't’r  (Berlin),  September  18  and  October  2,  1885; 

Wissenschaftliche  Peilage  der  Leipziger  Zeitung,  No.  60,  1885  ; 
Breslaiier  Zeitung,  November  14.  1885;  La  Filosofia  dclle 
Scuole  Italiane  diritta  dal  Prof.  L.  Ferri,  Roma,  Vol.  32,  No. 
2 ;  Professor  C.  Schaarschmidt,  in  Philosophische  Monatshc/te, 
XXIII.  Band,  Hefte  9,  10,  1887;  Revue  Philosophique,  dirigee 
par  Th.  Ribot,  December,  1888;  Moderue  Vcrsuche  eincs 
Religionsersatzes,  von  Dr.  II.  Druskowitz,  Heidelberg,  1885 
(chap,  ix.) ;  Professor  A.  Kuenen,  in  De  Herforming  (Amster¬ 
dam),  29  September  and  6  October,  1888. 


